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~BORAH OF IDAHO— 


By EVERETT M. DIRKSEN, Member of Congress from Illinois, 


(Thirty-third in a series of Guest Editorials written especially for PATHFINDER by prominent Americans.) 


ODAY, with a war-torn world in 

confusion, we of America might 
well turn to the memory of William 
E. Borah, lion of Idaho, for a re- 
surgence of that faith which has nur- 
tured America, which has built Amer- 
ica, and which, praise God, will pre- 
serve America. 

It was. my privilege recently to 
journey to that little Mlinois settle- 
ment of Fairfield, where Senator 
Borah was born, to participate in me- 
morial exercises on the anniversary 
of his birth. 

Time brings perspective. The fleet- 
ing years temper the severity of hu- 
man judgment and help to impart ac- 
curacy to our appraisal of human 
achievement. Somehow as we march 
up the ladder of time, rung by rung, 
its mellow judgment enables us to 
brush away the superfluous and the 
inconsequential and to see more 
clearly the broad and substantial pat- 
tern by which a human personality 
made a deep impression upon the af- 
fairs of mankind. : 

What is important is that like other 
men of vision, wisdom, and courage 
William Edgar Borah lived. To us 
it is important that he gave of a gen- 
erous talent to mankind and was a liv- 
ing instrument of human progress. 

William E. Borah was born in that 
era when a great issue involving the 
life and destiny of the Republic was 
being disposed, and somehow the in- 
spiration of that rugged and historic 
era was born in his veins. Through 
his lifetime he faced the great issues 
confronting the Nation without a 
substitute or compromise. 

On the prairies of Kansas and the 
plains of Idaho, on the very frontier 
of democracy, was fashioned his deep 
affection for the common people and 
their problems. 
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Rep. Everett M. Dirksen 


OUSLE-HEADED Everett Dirk- 
sen, of Illinois’ 16th Congress- 
ional district, has made great strides 
in Congressional prestige since his 
advent into the House in the 1932 
election. One of the few new Re- 
publican faces in that Democratic 
landslide year, he has established 
himself on the minority side as a 
real, two-fisted, catch-as-catch-can 
type of legislator. 

Coming from the Lincoln coun- 
try, he has acquired a reputation as 
a rail-splitter spellbinder, and ora- 
tory is one of his major accom- 
plishments. He is a member of the 
most important appropriations com- 
mittee. 

Congressman Dirksen was born in 
Pekin, Illinois, Jan. 4, 1896, attend- 
ed grade and high schools at Pekin, 
and served in the United States 
Army, with 17 months of service 
overseas in World War I. He was 
commissioned from the ranks. He 
studied law at the University of 
Minnesota. He is married and has 
one child. 

























In the innate righteousness and 
simplicity of the people in whose 
midst he was born, in the fundament- 
al equities which he absorbed as a 
student of the law, in the disposition 
of controversies both in and out of 
court, he laid the foundation for an 
abiding reverence for the law and the 
Constitution which became the lode- 
star of his life. It was his design for 
living. It was his code of human 
progress; and in later years. we see 
him again and again in his impas- 
sioned defenses of law and order. 

Afier two generations of prepara- 
tion dealing in basic and elemental 
values, he sprang like a warrior, full- 
panoplied to the people’s forum and 
for a third of a century thereafter 
addressed himself with vigor, with 
determination, with courage with 
faith and high hope to the common 
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welfare of the land he so loved. 

Permeaiing it all was his « 
spiritual devotion and the dept! 
his religious conviction. 

It was no inept appelation thai 
should become known as the Lio, 
Idaho. To see him in action o 
momentous issue with eyes flash 
fire, with rich and resonant cade). s 
carrying truth and conviction, \ ||), 
shaggy hair which flowed back f 
his forehead, with superb tour... 
and zeal—truly he was the great |). 
of Idaho. 

Under seven Presidents he wa 
defender of the ancient faith 
never waivered in his espousa! 
those causes which were for the bi 
fit of the common man. He fought 
iantly for a more abundant life aj 
for the forgotten man long before tiv: 
words became catch phrases in 
lexicon of American politics. 

It was so eminently fitting that his 
strenuous life should close shori|, 
after the greatest controversy of his 
career as he gave direction to |! 
struggle to save the Supreme Cour! 
the United States. He saw in the h 
tribunal the salvation of our wh 
system of representative governm.))' 
He looked upon it with its temper«( 
wisdom as a check on the Execu! 
and the Congress. 

Not since Daniel Webster was th: 
an apostle of the Constitution and 4 
defender of our system to equal 
passionate defense of the Constitutivn 
and all that it implies for the Amer- 
ican way. 

‘Theodore Roosevelt as President of 
the United States caustically criticized 
him on occasion. President Taft had 
his name removed from the social |is| 
of the White House. He was often 
odds with the seven Presidents under 
whom he served and each respecte 
his integrity and his formidable qua!- 
ities as an adversary. 

It is so entinently fitting that we 
should ask the age-old question, “!f « 
man die, shall he live again?” 

Man but takes the material provided 
by a generous Providence and trans- 
mutes it into a multitude of differen! 
forms. He cannot create neither ¢a0 
he destroy, and, from the evidences of 
continuity which press upon our ever) 
sense, we find both reassurances «1 
evidence that “if a man die, he shall 
live again.” 

The spirit of William Edgar Borah 
of Idaho still lives and when the tri:\!s 
of the present are over, we of Ame! 
can and will draw from his life some 
of the spiritual ardor needed for the 
heavy tasks that lie ahead. 





PATHFINDER’s editors direct at- 
tention to the tenth in the Series. 
“Roll Call of States.” a presentation 
oF Idaho, Paves 14, 11. 
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SELECTIVE SERVICE— 


Drafting A Mass Army Affects Every Family 


HE third national Selective Service 

lottery will be held at Interdepart- 
mental Auditorium, Washington, on 
March 17. As in the previous two lot- 
teries, the capsules containing the ser- 
ial numbers will be drawn from the 
historic goldfish bowl used for the 
first World War lottery in 1917. The 
bowl will be brought up from Inde- 
pendence Hall in Philadelphia for the 
oceasion. Perhaps by coincidence, 
perhaps by design, the capsules used in 
the St. Patrick’s Day lottery will be 
green, matching the color of the third 
registration cards. . 

Just how many men registered in the 
third draft, of men 20 to 45, is a mili- 
tary secret. But it is safe to say that 
there is hardly a family in America 
which is not now, or will not soon be, 
registered with the Selective Service 
System. Under the present Selective 
Service law only men between 20 and 
45 can be inducted into the armed 
services. . But soon will come another 
registration, to include all men be- 
tween 18 and 65. Though these young- 
sters and oldsters may not be put in 
uniform, their registration will give 
the government a complete record of 
men who may be useful in non-mili- 
tary service. 

How many of the 20-to-45 regis- 
trants are likely to see service? Which 
of them are likely to be called? What 
may happen to those who are not put 
into uniform? For answers to these 
questions, it is well to look not only 
at the present draft, but also to the 
First World War draft. And while we 
are asking questions of the Selective 
Service System, the draft itself an- 
swers many questions about us. 

On November 11, 1918, we had in 
Europe 2,071,465 American officers and 
men. Another 1,634,463 officers and 
men were in camps in the United 
States, ready to follow their comrades 
overseas. It was the threat of this vast 
flood of fresh manpower, as much as 
the accomplishments of the A. E. F. in 
the field, that broke the spirits of the 
German people and army and forced 
them to sue for peace, 

This total of 3,700,000 men was ob- 
tained largely from the first of three 
World War I drafts, plus enlistments. 
On June 5, 1917, a total of 9,925,000 
men between 21 and 30 were register- 
ed. On August 24, 1918, there was an- 
other registration of 21-year-olds 
which netted 912,564 men. And on 
september 12, 1918, there was a third 
registration, of men 18 to 20 and 32 to 
'). This listed 13,395,706 men. When 


the war ended two months later, about 
one-seventh of the total registered 
were under arms. 

How will our new Army compare in 
its calls on registrants? In the first 
draft of men 21 to 35, on October 20, 
1940, a total of 16,886,591 men regis- 
tered. On July 1, 1941, another 752,527 
men who had turned 21 since the first 
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Herehey Provides Men For Our New Army 


draft were enrolled. The total in the 
third draft is “reserved information,” 
but a study of census figures indicates 
that there are about 26 million men al- 
together in the entire group eligible by 
law for military duty. 

Out of the first drafts Brig. Gen. 
Lewis B. Hershey, Selective Service 
director, had delivered 938,000 men to 
the Army up to January 1, when pub- 
lication of induction figures was dis- 
continued. It is quite probable that 
within two years we shall have an 
army of four million men. War Secre- 
tary Stimson says that the Air Corps 
alone wants one million men this year 
and another million in 1943. An army 
of four million would require ap- 
proximately one-eighth of the regis- 
tered man power of the nation, 

Where will the men come from? It 
is no secret that war is a young man’s 
affair. Of the men inducted during the 
first four months of the draft, almost 51 
per cenf were in the group aged 21 
through 24. Another three per cent 
were youngsters under 21 who had 
elected to take their training, though 
not then subject to call. A man in his 
late 2C’s and early 30’s, though he may 


be just as strong and healthy as one 
just turning “20, does not have the 
bounce and come-back ability of the 
younger man, who can fight all day or 
night, snatch a few hours’ sleep and 
fight again as fresh as a daisy. 

It is significant that men registered 
in the third draft will not be “integrat- 
ed” into the old master lists, as were 
those registered last July. Instead, 
they will receive a new set of serial 
numbers. General Hershey has said: 
“If, while the February registrants are 
being classified, the War Department 
requests men in age groups from 21 
to 35 years, the quotas will come from 
the 1940 and 1941 registrants. If the 
request is for men of the third regis- 
tration, the calls will be filled by the 
February, 1942, registrants.” Since 
the Army is not likely to be calling for 
many fighting men aged 35 to 45, the 
last sentence can only be interpreted 
to mean that General Hershey is ex- 
pecting a larger order for the 20-year- 
olds from the last registration. 


With men aged 20 now subject to 
call, well over 60 per cent of the 
draftees will be 25 and under, if the 
earlier percentages are adhered to. It 
is these younger men who are most 
likely to see combat service. Common 
sense indicates that the Army will 
probably use older selectees in non- 
combatant posts. 

Who will not be drafted? Local 
draft boards decide each case on its 
merits, in the light of directives issued 
by the Selective Service Board. Gen- 
eral Hershey has emphasized that no 
group deferments are permissible; but 
exemptions apply to these general 
classes: 

The physically unfit. But the Army 
has already begun correction of minor 
defects in some 200,000 draft “re- 
jectees,” to fit them for the Army. The 
first step is the rehabilitation of ap- 
proximately 100,000 men with dental 
defects, General Hershey has testi- 
fied in Congress that Army standards 
must “inevitably” be lowered, and that 
those with minor defects will be taken 
in for limited service “by the hundred 
thousands.” Hershey himself is an ex- 
ample of the value of these men, for 
he has lost the sight of one eye. 

Workers essential to war industry. 
Advising local draft boards to give 
every consideration to deferment of 
apprentices who have served a year 
or more in trades essential to war pro- 
duction, Hershey declared: “Today’s 
war is a war of intricate machines. It 
is contrary to the policy and purposes 
of the Selective Service System to de- 
plete the manpower of the country en- 
gaged in the production of the imple- 
ments of war.” 

Necessary agricultural workers. The 
draft and the lure of war industry 


ae 
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have already depleted our farm labor 
supply. Not every farmhand or farm- 
er’s son can be classed as a “necessary 
man,” said farm-born General Hershey. 
But to “protect that part of the war 
production program which is repre- 
sented by agriculture,’ the Selective 
Service System and the Agriculture De- 
partment have put their heads to- 
gether. The Department’s County War 
Boards will inform local draft boards 
of farm conditions and requirements 
in their districts. The County Boards 
will not interest themselves in individ- 
ual cases, but will give the facts on the 
importance of certain crops and the 
scarcity of men qualified to produce 


them. 


Men with dependents. Bona fide de- 
pendency remains a “major considera- 
tion” for deferment. But the War De- 
partment and the Social Security 
Board are working out legislation to 
provide an allotment system for men 
with dependents. In the First World 
War a service man was required to 
allot half his pay, or not more than 
$15 a month, to his dependents. The 
Government matched or more than 
matched this amount up to a maximum 
of $50 a month, depending on the num- 
ber of his dependents. The sums con- 
sidered for the new allotment plan 
have not yet been revealed. 


Students. Third and fourth-year 
medical students and first-year in- 
ternes who obtain reserve commis- 
sions in the Army or Navy will be per- 
mitted to complete their medical train- 
ing, including one year’s interneship, 
before being ordered to active duty. 
Such students will be deferred in Class 
II-A pending receipt of their commis- 
sions. All those who are eligible for 
commissions and fail to apply, how- 
ever, may be classified I-A unless de- 
ferred as physically unfit or for other 
reasons. Certain other students in 
technical courses may win deferment 
to finish their studies. 

While Americans have been learning 
about the draft in the past year, the 
Selective Service System has dredged 
up a lot of useful facts about Amer- 
icans. The average registrant is the 
same height, 5 feet 7% inches, as his 
father in the First World War, but he 
is eight pounds heavier, weighing on 
an average 150 pounds against the 142- 
pound average in 1917. It is interest- 
ing to note that the average Federal 
soldier in the Civil War was also 5 
feet 7% inches tall, but he weighed 
only 136 pounds. 


The draft has also shown that de- 
spite this added weight our national 
health is distinctly so-so; in fact, Gen- 
eral Hershey once called it “a national 
disgrace.” Of the first two million 
men examined, 900,000 were found to 
be physically or mentally unfit. The 
major defects causing rejection were: 
dental defects, 188,000; eye defects, 
123,000; cardiovascular diseases, 96,- 
000; musculo-skeletal defects, 61,000; 
venereal diseases, 57,000; mental and 
nervous diseases, 57,000; hernia, 56,- 
090; ear defects, 41,000; foot defects, 
36,000; and lung defects, including tu- 
berculosis, 26,000. 
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President: Shortens Lines 


At one swoop-the President consoli- 
dated 16 Government housing organ- 
izations into one—the National Hous- 
ing Agency, with John B. Blandford, 
Jr., formerly city manager for Cincin- 
nati, executive officer of the TVA and 
assistant director of the budget. The 
new agency will take over “about 
20,000 employees. One official esti- 
mated that up to 5,000 could be spared 
to war organizations. 

Another Executive order abolished 
the Federal Loan Agency and divided 
its bureaus between the new housing 
agency and the Commerce Depart- 
ment. Secretary Jesse Jones, of this 
Department, will continue to -handle 
all Government loans, except those for 
housing. 

Still another order by the President 
consolidated a number of bureaus in 
the far-flung set-up of the Agriculture 





Knox Reported the Navy’s Work 


Department. A new Agricultural Mar- 
ket Administration combines the for- 
mer Surplus Marketing Administra- 
tion; Federal Surplus Commodities 
Corporation; Agricultural Marketing 
Service and the Commodity Exchange 
Administration. The Agricultural Re- 
search Administration was created to 
combine the functions of the bureaus 
of Animal Industry, Dairy Industry, 
Plant Industry, Agricultural Chemis- 
try and Engineering, Home Econom- 
ics, and Entomology and Plant Quar- 
antine. Several other bureaus were 
merged into a new Agriculture Con- 
servation and Adjustment Administra- 
tion, These consolidations were work- 
ed out and recommended by Secretary 
Wickard. It was said that none of the 
employees would lose their jobs, but 
that many would be transferred to 
other duties. 

A further step to put the Govern- 
ment offices on a war basis was the 
President’s order to the Budget Bu- 
reau and the Civil Service Commis- 
sion to arrange for the transfer of 


about 25,000 employees from non-wai 
to war work. Heads of the old De- 
partments and agencies can no longe: 
prevent transfers to offices having 4 
higher priority rating. A Senate com- 
mittee is working simultaneously «| 
the same problem by conducting a 
census of transferable workers. 

Other developments in the Presi 
dent’s week included the following: 

@ The President will next “go 0: 
the air” March 9, when he will join 
Secretary of Agriculture Wickard in 
speaking to the farmers of the nation, 
many of whom will be assembled at 
community dinners on that night. 

e Inaugurating a new direct radio- 
telegraph service between the United 
States and New Zealand, the Presiden| 
assured Prime Minister Fraser thai 
nothing would be left undone “to 
achieve our common objective” oi 
freeing the world “of the forces of 
aggression.” . 

e Responding to pressure on the 
Administration for information as to 
what the Navy has done since Amer- 
ica entered the war, Secretary of Nav, 
Knox reported that up to Feb. 24 the 
Navy had sunk 53 Japanese ships; tha! 
seven more were believed to have 
been sunk, and five more damaged. Of 
those sunk, 15 were combatant ships. 
Mr. Knox said the report was very 
“conservative.” 


=| 
Report to The Nation 


In his carefully prepared address 
to the nation—which went simultane 
ously to all the principal nations of the 
world—President Roosevelt made 
factual report of the war’s progress 
cleared up some misunderstandings 
breathed confidence in final victory. 
and called upon all Americans to d: 
their part. 4 

The President declared his “fan- 
tastic” production goals are being 
realized; that we already have “thou- 
sands” of American fighters in the 
South Pacific; that we are “taking « 
heavy toll of the enemy every day, 
and that “soon we, and not our ene 
mies, will have the offensive.” It wil! 
be a long war, he predicted, but i 
will be won by the United Nations 

Rebuking “‘rumor mongers,” the 
President gave assurance that the 
American fleet was not destroyed ai 
Pearl Harbor. Only three warships 
were permanently put out of com- 
mission, he said. As for planes, h¢ 
declared we had destroyed consider- 
ebly more Japanese planes than the 
Japs had destroyed of ours, including 
those at Pearl Harbor. He also re- 
buked the isolationists who would 
concentrate our strength at home. The 
war, he declared, cannot be won de- 
fensively—we must play the eagle in- 
stead of the ostrich or turtle. 

The Commander in Chief named as 
the “three high purposes for every 
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\merican”: 1. We shall not stop work 
for a single day. 2. We shall not de- 
yand special gains or special privi- 
ieges or advantages for any one group 
or occupation. 3. We shall give up 
conveniences and modify the routine 
of our lives if our country asks us to 
do so. 

“We are coming to realize,” he said, 
“that one extra plane, or extra tank, 
or extra gun, or extra ship completed 
tomorrow may, in a few months, turn 
the tide on some distant battlefield; 

may make the difference between 
life and death for some of our fighting 
nen.” “Never before,” he added, “have 
we had so Jittle time in which to do 
so much,” 


BS 


Congress: Farm Bloc Wins 


In spite of a direct appeal by the 

resident, who declared “irreparable 

image would result,” the Farm Bloc 
ir the Senate passed by 50 to 23 a bill 
to prevent the Government from sell- 
ing below parity its huge stocks of 
cotton, corn and wheat, worth from a 
billion to a billion and a quarter dol- 
lars, 

For two days Farm Bloc Senators, 
like Gillette, of Iowa, who stated that 
he had come to the Senate from “hop- 
ping clods between plowhandles,” 
made impassioned pleas for the farm- 
ers. They are the one group, it was 
asserted, who have no guarantee of 
costs or wages, and no assurance of a 
fair return. The parity prices allowed 
by the Price Control measure, they 
charged, were being undermined by 
Government sales at less than parity, 
which lowered market prices in gen- 
cral and meant the loss of millions to 
the farmers, 

The President in a letter to the Vice 
President, protested against the “pro- 
motion of selfish interests” at a time 
like this; said the stocks had been 
acquired for such an emergency as we 
now have; pointed out that the farm- 
ers had been treated liberally, and 
asked that the public good will be not 
shattered “by grasping for a few extra 
dollars.” He also argued, as had Sec- 
retary Wickard before him, that hold- 
ing up the prices of these surpluses 
would encourage growing more of 
them instead of the crops really need- 
{ d. 

The Farm Bloc accepted two amend- 
ments—one to exempt from the restric- 
tions deteriorated grain, and another 
to limit the life of the measure to the 
end of 1944. The bill faces stronger 
opposition in the House, and if it gets 
through there, it will face a veto. 


In the House there was the same 
rush to get from under that pension 
bill that had been displayed in the Sen- 
ite. The vote was 389 to seven for re- 
peal—and condemnation of the press 
for turning the public against Con- 
cress. The main debate then concerned 
in effort to suspend the 40-hour week 
for the war period, At the same time, 
the Senate took up labor legislation, 





NATIONAL 


long ago passed by the House, to vre- 
vent interruption of production. An- 
other war job worked on by a joint 
committee of both Houses and Treas- 
ury experts is the new $7,000,000,000 
tax bill, now nearly ready. 


BA 


Labor: Unsettled 

While the President was telling the 
Nation that “we shall not stop work 
for a single day” some 17,000 workers 
in the San Francisco area of the Pacific 
Coast were idle because their demands 
for double time for the holiday were 
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Henderson: Wage Rises Are “Inflationary”t 


not granted. At Portland, Ore., an- 
other 500 remained idle in a dispute 
over contract interpretation. 

But 550 men building marine motors 
at Berkeley, Cal., volunteered to work 
on the holiday for time and a half and 
give their earnings to the Navy Re- 
lief Society. 

Elsewhere in the country labor dis- 
putes of various kinds clogged the de- 
fense machinery. At a Mobile, Ala., 
shipyard some 800 welders remained 
idle a week in the old dispute over 
multiple membership cards. Ata plant 
in Detroit making airplane propellers 
1,500 men quit for six days because 
five men had been transferred to an- 
other plant. At Granite City, Ill, an 
armor-making plant was closed for a 
day by a CIO picket line formed at the 
entrance to collect union dues, At 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Louisville and 
St. Louis minor shut-downs occurred 
over labor disputes. 

Three big issues are making trouble 
in the labor-industry field—working 
hours, closed shop and pay increases, 
Wm. A. Leiserson, member of the 
NRLB and a long-standing friend of 
labor, boldiy declared the President 
made a mistake in not having his war 
labor conference determine broad poli- 
cies on these subjects. The War Labor 
Board in refusing a demand for a $1 


+Henderson (left) with John J. Deviny, Acting 
Publie Printer, is examining first copies of War Ration 
Book No. 1. 











a day wage increase and the union 
shop at the Phelps Dodge plant in 
Arizona expressed the hope for “a 
national authoritative policy” to guide 
them in such disputes. Price Adminis- 
trator Henderson pronounced wage 
increases “inflationary,” and called the 
40-hour week “inconsistent” now, 
while Congress took steps to repeal the 
8-hour day, which was adopted to 
spread the work when work was 
scarce, In the meantime 5,000 ship- 
yard workers at San Pedro, Cal., voted 
to stop work at the end of eight hours 
as specified in their contract, instead 
of the 10-hour day the company re- 
quested. At Washington CIO Presi- 
dent Murray complained to the War 
Labor Board that Henderson, Leiser- 
son, Congressmen and other officials 
were conducting a “publicity cam- 
paign” to prejudice the Board against 
his union’s demand for a closed shop, 
the check-off system and $1 a day pay 
increase for 182,000 steel workers, 


Pa 
War Work: For Defense 


The War Department announced 
that its Corps of Engineers had pur- 
chased enough burlap and osnaburg to 
make a belt going eight times around 
the earth. The material is used for 
sandbags, which are being produced 
at the rate of a million.a day. They are 
for the Army, the Navy, Marine Corps, 
and probably for Civilian Defense. 
They will be used to protect buildings, 
make air raid shelters, protect gun em- 
placements, and will be carried by 
combat forces for field fortifications. 

Another measure of defense was 
the wide-spread round-up of enemy 
aliens. Near the end of the alien regis- 
tration period, it was announced by 
the FBI that 6,000 aliens on the West 
Coast, mostly Japanese, had been 
questioned. Some were found to be 
officers of the Japanese army and 
navy, and others members of secret 
societies. With the men were found 
supplies of guns and ammunition, sig- 
nal flags, uniforms and radio machines. 
All acts of the FBI were “on definite 
suspicion of espionage.” 

When the President gave the Army 
authority to establish military areas 
and move aliens and suspicious per- 
sons from them, one of its first acts 
was to clear the Japanese fishermen 
out of Fish Harbor and the surround- 
ing Terminal Island, near San Fran- 
cisco. Soldiers invaded the 40-acre 
territory, riding in trucks with bayon- 
ets drawn, while Navy planes soared 
overhead. There was no resistance. 

A protest against “injustice” to these 
aliens was promptly made to the Gov- 
ernment by the Civil Liberties Union, 
which took steps to protect the rights 
of Japanese-American citizens. The 
Department of Justice announced that 
of more than 5,000 enemy aliens seized 
by the FBI, 448 had been ordered in- 
terned, 421 paroled, 215 released un- 
conditionally, and that the cases of 
others were being heard rapidly. 
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WAR FRONTS 





On Our Shores 


The night President Roosevelt made 
his speech in which he denounced the 
“turtle policy” advocated by those who 
would have us do our fighting defen- 
sively instead of near enemy territory, 
a Jap submarine showed that even 
turtles can be attacked. It surfaced 
off the California coast and fired 25 
shells at the Ellwood oil refinery, near 
Santa Barbara. No damage was done. 
It was the first attack on our mainland. 

Other inciderts occurred: 

® Los Angeles was blacked out as 
anti-aircraft guns opened up. Whether 
they were actually firing at enemy 
planes was uncertain. 

e Two more American ships, the 
20th and 2ist, were sunk by enemy 
subs in American Atlantic waters. A 
destroyer and a Navy supply ship 
were lost in a gale off Newfoundland. 
About 200 were lost, 168 saved. 

Meantime, on our soil on Luzon, 
General MacArthur’s resistance con- 
tinued to stymie the Japs. 


... Five Men on War 


In recent days, five leaders of the six 
important powers engaged in the war 
have had their say on it. Their words 
showed interesting contrasts, though 
the four leaders of the United Na- 
tions were in stern agreement on one 
thing: Hitler and Hitlerism must be 
destroyed. 

President Roosevelt declared that 
“the war as a whole (must) be fought 
and won by a long process of attrition 
..» Our first job is to build up produc- 
tion so that the United Nations can 
maintain control of the seas and attain 
control of the air.” He stressed this as 
a global war of united nations, for an 
agreed purpose—the Four Freedoms. 
“The United Nations constitute an as- 
sociation of independent peoples of 
equal dignity and importance. We 
share equally and with equal zest the 
anguish and awful sacrifices of war.” 

Winston Churchill declared, “The 
ordeal through which we have to 
pass will be tormenting and protracted 
. - « Beyond this phase of tribula- 
tion, which may be shorter or longer 
in accordance with our exertions, 
rises the prospect of ultimate victory.” 
Hailing the new economic pact with 
America, he said it might not be neces- 
sary to march to Berlin to win the 
war, and said he did not wish victory 
to catch the United Nations unpre- 
pared. He has referred to an offensive 
“in 1942 and 1943.” 

Chiang Kai-shek used the war to 
plead, indirectly, for an end of im- 
perialism. He said: “I hope Britain, 
without waiting for any demand on 
the part of the Indian people, will 
give them real political power.” 
Chiang added: “For the sake of civil- 
ization and human freedom,, China 





and India should give their support. 





to the principles of the Atlantic Char- 
ter.” 

Stalin, in his anniversary order to 
the Red Army, observed coldly: “Ger- 
inmany has allies fighting with her. 
So far we have not been in that posi- 
tion.” Most nationalistic of*all the 
war leaders, he said Russia’s was a 
war “of national liberation.” At- 
tempting to drive a wedge between 
the Nazis and the German people, 
be declared Russia’s policy is “racial 
equality.” The Soviet people do not 
hate the German people. This war, he 





Acme 


Ter Poorten Will Fight for Java 


said, “will bring about the end of Hit- 
ler’s clique,” but not of the German 
state, ‘ 

Hitler, promising a “final show- 
down,” harped that “a conspiracy 
starting with the_bankers of the pluto- 
cratic world and ending in the tombs 
of the Kremlin” was determined on 
“extermination of the Aryan nations.” 
He declared: “Not the Aryans but the 
Jows will be exterminated.” 


... Their Dutch Up 


Java is now encircled and cut off 
from her normal communications 
with Australia, the official spokesman 
of the United Nation’s forces in Java 
declared. The Japs have landed on 
Sumatra, to the west. But, the Dutch 
source added, the Japs are now spread 
so thin that “if more planes and ships 
are sent to Java it will be possible 
to obtain local superiority and -wipe 
out the invasion forces.” 

The Jap invasion of Bali was an ex- 
ample of what each side could do. 
The island is separated from Java by 
a mile or so of water. A Japanese 
invasion fleet off Bali was attacked 
by Dutch and American planes and 
ships. One Jap cruiser was reported 
blown up, another cruiser and two 
cestrovers seriansiy damaged and 
perhaps 7 tot" ‘> “ins hit. The 








PATHFINDER 


Dutch lost one destroyer. After five 
days they reported the entire invasion 
fleet, except one vessel, “sunk, dam 
aged or dispersed.” But 3,000 Japs 
had landed on Bali and had taken 
Denpassar airfield, where American 
planes bombed them steadily. Ojf 
Macassar, Flying Fortresses sank two 
Jap troopships, perhaps preparing 
for an invasion of Java itself. 

When Java is attacked, it will 
fight back fiercely with troops under 
command of big, calm, beefy Gen. 
Hein Ter Poorten, who was born at 
the naval base of Surabaya, Java. 
“The main Netherlands Indies forces 
are stationed on Java,” a spokesman 
said. “The outer possessions were gar- 
risoned only for the purpose of fight- 
ing delaying actions.” Java’s height; 
are heavily fortified. If the Japs land 
for Her Poorten and his men, who ha\ 
been preparing for just this for years 
it will be a fight to the death to throw 
the invader out. 


... Toward India 


Great fires blazed over Rangoon 
The British, reporters said, had put 
the city to the torch, so that the Ja; 
would find nothing if they won the 
way toit. The British line was drawn 
behind Rangoon’s last defense, th 
Sittang River. R. A. F. and American 
“Flying Tigers” were striking hard in 
defense of the city. They brough 
down 30 Japs over Burma in one da) 
But it was a question whether here, 
where the United Nations were doing 
well in the air, they had enough 
troops on the ground, The Japs claim- 
ed to have reached Pegu, across the 
Sittang, on the rail line to the Burma 
Road, but the British said not. So 
important is Burma to the defense of 
India, that Gen. Sir Alan Fleming, o/ 
the India command, had been given 
Burma too. As Rangoon blazed, the 
British were reported to have begun 
the civilian evacuation of Calcutta. 

In the northern Shan States of Bur- 
ma, a Chinese army was reported bat 
tling the Japs, and another of China's 
“finest armies” was said to be rac 
ing down the Burma Road, over which 
the last supplies from Rangoon were 
being sent north. 








... Russia: No Delusions 


Like children anticipating Christ- 
mas, the Russians looked forward to 
announcements of big victories on Red 
Army Day. Instead they got a steely 
order of the day from Stalin. “The 
ted banner will fly everywhere it was 
flown before,” the Russian leader said. 
Then he added: “It would be unlike the 
Soviet people to delude themselves into 
believing that the enemy has already 
been beaten, A stern struggle is ahead.” 

A day later, like a stern father re- 
lenting for disappointed children, Sta- 
lin permitted a series of victories to be 
announced. Driving toward Smolensk 
with tanks and masses of infantry, 
Moscow reported, Russian troops had 
stormed and taken Dorogobuzh, 50 
miles directly north of Smolensk and 
further southwest of Vyazma, which 
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the Germans still hold. At Leningrad, 
troops and big guns from battleships 
and the Kronstadt Fortress began a 
concentrated assault on troops besieg- 
ing Leningrad. On the southwest, said 
the Russians, 14,000 Nazi troops had 
jeen killed recently in fighting for 
the approaches of a big center, per- 
haps Kharkov. 

Two days later another great tri- 
umph was reported. The German 16th 
Field Army, Moscow reported, had 
been encircled in the Staraya Russa 
rea south of Lake Ilmen, or 140 miles 
south of Leningrad. Some 12,000 Ger- 
mans had been killed. So stealthily 

as this maneuver conducted, under 
cover of blinding snows, that one night 
ted troops marched 27 miles without 
having to fire a shot. 

rhe region is an area of rivers and 
wamps where the Russians held the 
Germans for four months last year. 
Lieut. Gen. P. A. Kurochkin, whom the 
reports revealed to have succeeded 
Marshal Voroshiloff on command of 

northwest, used the frozen streams 

s highways. From Staraya Russa the 
Russians may attempt to drive both to 
the shores of the Gulf of Finland, 
through Estonia, thus cutting off the 
Germans eround Leningrad; and to 
drive south behind the narrow Ger- 

in pocket still thrusting at Moscow. 

In reply to these Russian announce- 
ments, Hitler could only tell Nazis 


celebrating the 22nd anniversary of the 


Nazi platform: “I cannot leave head- 
quarters at a time when Winter, in 
which our enemies placed all their 
hopes, is coming to an end. . . Snow 
nd ice temporarily checked the most 
unique advance of the German armed 
forces ever recorded Prepara- 
tions are being made for the final 
showdown,” 


... Cripps Up; India Up? 


Beaten out in the implacable forge 
war, mighty changes are being 
rought in the vast British Empire. A 
pattern for them could be detected in 
the changes caused in Winston 
Churchill’s Cabinet by the fall of 
Singapore and the battle at the gates 
f India. Britain’s social structure 
was being shaken, as witnessed by the 
levation of the radical Sir Stafford 
Cripps to Privy Seal and leader of 
Coramons; the Empire structure was 
being shaken, as witness demands in 
London and elsewhere for a change in 
the status of India. 

Churchill gave his Cabinet two 
sShake-ups less than a week apart. In 
the first, Lord Beaverbrook left the 
War Production ministry and the War 
Cabinet—which was reduced from 

men to seven—to come to Wash- 
ston. But the most significant change 

Ss the elevation of Cripps, former 

bassador to Moscow, who was sent 

re in 1948 to wean Stalin from Hit- 
A Cambridge man of well-to-do 
ily, a chemist who later became 
of Britain’s most brilliant and 

\pensive lawyers, Cripps was one of 

e founders of the Socialist League, 
wing of the Labor Party. He de- 





ft 


nounced Britain’s stand in the Ethi- 
opian and Spanish wars, despised 
Chamberlain, and was expelled from 
the Labor Barty’s executive counci 
shortly before the war for trying to 
form a united front of Labor, Liberals 
and Communists. A political witticism 


ay 
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Cripps Becomes Churchill’s V oice 


of the time was that in firing him the 
party had blown out its brains. 

As leader of Commons, a leader 
without a party, Cripps will speak for 
Churchill on matters which the Prime 
Minister does not discuss himself. It 
was no secret that Cripps, fresh from 
Russia with demands for action, was 
rising fast enough to threaten Church- 
ill’s leadership, as a one-man opposi- 
tron. How well the two will work to- 
gether remains to be seen. In a sec- 
ond Cabinet shuffle, Churchill ousted 
five ministers. Perhaps the most im- 
portant were War Secretary Capt. 
David Margesson, Tory whip in Com- 
mons, and Aircraft Production Min- 
ister Col. J. T. C. Moore-Brabazon, who 
a few months ago stirred up a ruckus 
with alleged sniping remarks at Rus- 
sia. Sir James Grigg, Permanent 
Under Secretary at the War Office and 
“toughest civil servant,” became War 
Secretary. An elevation from the civil 
service is almost unprecedented. Col. 
J. J. Llewellyn became Aircraft Pro- 
duction Minister. 

Ever since Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek visited India there have been 
rumors, that something closer to do- 
minion status for India was on the 
way. Anticipation was dampened 
when Churchill retained L. S. Amery 
as Secretary of State for India. But in 
Lords the new Colonial Secretary, 
Lord Cranborne, declared that the gov- 
ernment “is in favor of India’s politi- 
cal freedom.” He added, however, that 
India’s diverse factions would have to 
devise a scheme of government satis- 
factory to all. But with Cripps in the 
War Cabinet—he hetped Gandhi and 
Nebru formulate a dominion constitu- 
tion for India—more positive action 
may be anticipated, 
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~ ARMY NOTES 


In Case of Accidents: The War De- 
partment has issued instructions to the 
public in regard to military aircraft 
accidents which occur in civilian 
areas. Military aircraft may carry live 
bombs or ammunition and should be 
strictly guarded against molestation by 
unauthorized persons. The location 
of the accident and injuries and as- 
sistance to crew members should be 
reported immediately to the local law 
enforcement authority. In the ab- 
sence of police authorities, civilians 
should report the following informa- 
tion to the Officer of the Day or the 
Operations Officer at the nearest Army 
Air Force station: exact location of 
plane, status of plane and personnel, 
time of accident, name and address of 
person making the report, and a state- 
ment as to whether a guard can be 
provided to protect the aircraft and 
scene of accident until the arrival of 
military personnel. In any case in- 
jured crew members should be assist- 
ed, and no part of the plane or its 
equipment should be moved. 





New Replacement Center: The Sig- 
nal Corps’ second replacement train- 
ing center at Camp Crowder, Mo., has 
begun offering basic signal instruction. 
Training similar to that offered at 
Fort Monmouth, N. J., will be given to 
12,000 enlisted men authorized for the 
new training center. Most of the in- 
structor cadre, a total of 2,175 officers 
and men, has been drawn from the 
instructor personnel at Fort Mon- 
mouth. Courses training clerks in ad- 
ministration, personnel, supply and 
warehousing, truck driving, and air- 
craft warning plotting will take nine 
weeks. 

Conservation: The Army is one of 
the leaders in our conservation drive. 
No less than 125 strategic items are 
being conserved by the Army or being 
replaced with substitutes. The Air 
Corps laboratory at Wright Field, Day- 
ton, O., has established a new con- 
servation section, and other corps and 
services have showed their willing- 
ness to use new plastics and chemicals 
in place of minerals and woods. For 
example, nylon and other fibers are 
being used in parachutes and powder 
bags instead of silk, and coated steel 
has been substituted for brass on 
dozens of building items. 


* * * 


Camp Davis: Down at Camp Davis, 
N. C., a private was transferred to the 
Barrage Balloon Training Center. He 
telephoned his family to inform them 
of his new address. But evidently 
someone’s wires were crossed because 
his next mail from the family was ad- 
dressed to Bloom’s. Garage, Camp 
Davis, N. C, 

The camp postman had .some diffi- 
culty delivering the letter, and the 
soldier was quite put out as he read 
the address on the envelope. 
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BUSINESS 


New Articles In Rayon 


With raw silk gone and nylon taken 
for military use, and the exportation of 
fine linens cut off, the field is pretty 
well left to rayon and cotton. And 
rayon manufactures are expanding, 
with both acetate and viscose fiber 
producers, A wide variety of new 
items will be offered to shoppers next 
spring. Some are designed to replace 
import losses. Others are of mixed 
fabrics, containing wool or cotton, or 
both, designed to relieve shortages in 
those items. 

Among the interesting items are 
mixed-fabrics blankets which have 
been pronounced as warm as woolen 
ones, and not expensive. In the mat- 
ter of table linen, there are gaily 
colored luncheon cloths and small 
tablecloths. There are kitchen towels, 
éraperies and window curtains. Even 
bath mats are offered with a celanese 
nap and cotton backing. Rayon hand- 
kerchiefs for both men and women 
have been on the market for some 
time already, but a new white corded 
man’s handkerchief more absorbent 
than linen will soon join them. 

And, believe it or not, there are now 
rayon carpets and rugs ready for sale, 
after much research and experiment- 
ing, and one manufacturer asserts that 
his make stands up better under the 
abrasive test than wool carpets. Ex- 
periments in producing bed linen have 
been retarded because of the priority 
rating on chlorine, needed for bleach- 
ing. It has been predicted that the 
American housewife may have to take 
her new bed linen unbleached—and 
try her own hand at bleaching. 








Insurance Company, Landlord 

Even if the Government loses money 
on housing projects, the Metropolitan 
Insurance Company, of New York, 
seems to find profit in the field. Fol- 
lowing the near completion of Park- 
chester, in New York City, a “city” 
of about 50,000, which has been called 
the largest apartment development in 
the world, the Company is turning to 
three more similar developments— 
two in California and one in Virginia. 

The California villages will be built 
on areas of nearly 200 acres each at 
San Francisco and Los Angeles and 
will consist of two-story fireproof 
buildings of the cottage apartment 
type. The buildings in each develop- 
ment will provide about 2,500 apart- 
ments of from three to six rooms in 
size. The Virginia village will be con- 
structed on a 200-acre estate near 
Alexandria, across the river from 
Washington, and will provide for 
some 1,700 families. 

The three developments will follow 
the same general pattern. Only about 
20 per cent of the land will be occu- 
pied by the houses. The rest will be 
laid out in parks, gardens, lawns, 
driveways and playgrounds. There 


Random Statistics 


URING 1941 the circulation of 

English language daily news- 
papers in the United States aver- 
aged 42,385,807 . . . @ It takes about 
30,000 pounds of rag content bond 
to make blueprint paper on which 
to draw plans for one 35,000-ton 
battleship . . .@ A 400-pound calf 
will furnish 225 to 250 pounds of 
meat . . . @ You Ain’t Seen Noth- 
ing Yet Dept.: An Englishman, 
married and with two children, 
earning $2,500 per year, would pay 
$530 in income taxes; a Canadian 
in the same class would pay $115; 
an American in that category now 
pays $12. . . @ Slightly more than 
2,500,000 babies were born in the 
United States last year,-the great- 
est number since 1921’s 2,600,000 
births, The birth rate was 18.8, 
against 17.9 in 1940. Births exceed- 
ed deaths by 1,090,000, 



































































will be swimming pools and tennis 
courts, and the general planning of the 
grounds will provide a measure of pri- 
vacy for the apartment houses and 
safety from traffic hazards, Since these 
developments are located where they 
will help relieve housing shortages, 
it is presumed that priorities for ma- 
terials will be granted. When the 
three new projects are completed, the 
Metropolitan will be landlord to about 
80,000 middle-income tenants, 





Business Briefs 


@ Not that it matters much now, 
but last year the “Big Three” in the 
automobile industry—General Motors, 
Chrysler and Ford—made 90 per cent 
of the passenger cars sold to the public. 


@ The making of musical instru- 
ments must be reduced by roughly 25 
per cent in March, April and May, ac- 
cording to a WPB order. The object is 
the conservation of many critical met- 
als used by this $50,000,000 industry. 


Science Facts 


ECAUSE from its name so many 
people mistakenly connected 
nicotinic acid, one of the B vitamins, 
with nicotine, the Government has 
changed its name to niacin... @ 
The Adirondacks are approximately 
1,100,000,000 years old, reports Dr. 
J. P. Marble of the National Re- 
search Council’s Committee on the 
Measurement of Geologic Time. Dr. 
Marble made his calculation by 
studying a mineral known as alla- 
nite, in which the thorium content 
degenerates into lead at a. fixed rate 
through radioactivity. His age esti- 
mate agrees with one made several 
years ago by Vienna scientists, 
from a study of the uranium-lead 
content of Adirondack uraninite 
. « « © Common table salt is as 
good an extinguisher of incendiary 
bombs as sand, reports William D. 
Turner, New York chemist, after ex- 
periments made in cooperation with 
New York State Police. 








PATHFINDER 


FARM 
A County Takes The Lead 


An agricultural county in Centr.| 
Ohio has pioneered a way that can |e 
studied with profit by every other 
county in the country, and by all civic 
organizations. Morrow County is also 
industrial enough to fill out a roun.- 
ed program of patriotic purpose sui!- 
able for a model. At a great mass 
meeting the Morrow Countians adopt- 
ed a “production now” program for 
the home front which contained these 
notable provisions for co-operation: 

e “Flying squadrons” of townspev- 
ple will go out to help the farmers 
when they -are faced with a labor 
shortage. Their wages will be con- 
tributed to the Red Cross. 

© A committee will have charge of 
pooling all cars to get the most eflici- 
ent use of them in taking workers { 
factories and back. 

® A “sugar bank” receives sma!! 
deposits from housewives every week, 
so as to build up a “fund” against the 
eanning season. 

® Farmers have arranged for ex- 
change of all available farm machin- 
cry, so as to get the widest use of it. 

® A machinists’ union in the main 
factory has a system of awards {0 
members for speeding up production, 
while employers and employees have 
planned to work closely together. 

® On the consumer side there is an 
information center to assist house- 
wives and others to buy efficiently 
and economically, Those same house- 
wives » have charted the space they 
will be able to provide for refugees 
from the coastal cities—in case of 
need. 

In short, Morrow Countians are co- 
cperating in every practicable way in 
the effort to achieve victory. One lead- 
er phrased their slogan this way: “Do 
not wait to be told. Do what you know 
ought to be done.” 


Farm Briefs 


q@ By redeeming before May 130.- 
000,000 bushels of 1938 wheat at the 
Government’s offer of 61 cents a bush- 
el farmer-borrowers will save from 
one-half to two cents a bushel, and 
at the same time would make that sup- 
ply available for livestock feeding. So 
says the Agriculture Department, 
which is trying to stabilize corn prices 
at 85 per cent of parity. The corn 
joans fall due on Aug, 1. 





@ Ohio processors of sauerkrau! 
complain that they are allotted on) 


. half enough tin cans for the 1941 pack, 


end that tons of sauerkraut in the 
curing vats will spoil. 


@ Lease-Lend deliveries of agricu!- 
tural products to Great Britain in the 
last nine months of 1941 totaled more 
than three billion pounds and were 
valued at over $367,000,000. 


@ American hens broke all records, 
laying 3,371,000,000 eggs in January. 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





‘Polio Notes 


In the war against poliomyelitis, or 
infantile paralysis, science constantly 
reduces a salient here, captures an 
enemy blockhouse there. Recently two 
more advances have been scored 
against the disease. 


Nerve Crushing. In Los Angeles, 
Dr. Anthonie van Harreveld and Dr. 
H. E. Billig, Jr., Lieut., Navy Medical 
Corps, both working at the University 
of California, reported that by crush- 
ing the aifected nerve they had restor- 
ed use of paralyzed limbs to five ’polio 
victims. After crushing, fibres of the 
damaged nerve seek to regain contact 
with the muscles they had supplied. 
As the nerve fibres grow and multiply, 
they motivate many more muscles 
than previously. At present, said Dr. 
Billig, the treatment may benefit those 
whose hands or feet have been para- 
lyzed. It does not yet benefit those 
whose brains or spinal cords have been 
affected. 

Monkeys to Rats to Mice. Hope 
that the ’polio virus itself may be de- 
feated was seén in experiments de- 
scribed to the Society of American 
Bacteriologists by Drs. Claus W. Jun- 
geblut and Murray Sanders, Columbia 
University bacteriologists. At first 
only monkeys, among animals, could 
be infected with ’polio. In 1939, Dr. 
Charles Armstrong, U.S. Public Health 
Service, discovered that monkey ’polio 
could be passed on to eastern cotton 
rats. Drs. Jungeblut and Sanders have 
now found that mice, immune to mon- 
key *polio, catch it when it is first 
passed through the cotton rat, 

More significantly, if monkeys given 
‘polio are injected one day later with 
mouse "polio, a majority (62 per cent 
in the test) escape paralysis. It is 
somewhat the same theory as immun- 
izing people against smalipox by giv- 
ing them cowpox. If human beings 
react the same way to mouse ’polio, 
and if it is effective against all strains 
of the disease virus, the Columbia sci- 
entists may be on the way to whipping 
dread infantile paralysis. 


Star Stuff 


To dedicate Mexico’s new National 
Observatory at Tonazintla, near Pue- 
bla and southeast of Mexico City, the 
sky-scanners of the Inter-American 
Astrophysical Congress met and talk- 
ed of star stuff. They furnished one 
aed with some startling siderial 
data. 

e The sun is a “queer beast,” said 
Dr. Donald H. Menzel of Harvard Ob- 
servatory, which has acted as a sort of 
sodfather to the Mexican project. 
‘hough the sun’s surface temperature 
's only 10,000 degrees Fahrenheit, in 
its corona hundreds of thousands of 
miles from the surface the tempera- 
ture reaches 1,000,000 degrees. Spec- 





trum lines show that iron particles in 
the halo have lost half their surface 


electrons, which have been stripped | 
It is conjectured | 


off by intense heat. 





Miss Swope Placed the Sun 


that iron and other particles have been 
ejected from the sun’s core out through 
its “cool” surface to the corona with- 
out losing their heat. 

@ The sun is still a comparative 
youngster, said Dr. Henry Russell Nor- 
ton of Princeton; as it ages, it may be 
expected to grow 27 times brighter, 
burning the earth to a crisp. 

e Our sun occupies “an eccentric 
position toward the edge of the (Milky 
Way) system,” declared Miss Henri- 
etta Swope of Harvard, adding that the 
center of our Milky Way “island uni- 
verse” is 30,000 light years from the 
sun, or 180 million billion miles. Dr. 
Bart J. Bok of Harvard added that the 
sun is located in “condensation” or 
spiral knot of stars roughly 1,500 light 
years across. 

e “Our entire Milky Way Galaxy is 
in rapid rotation around the distant 
center of Sagittarius,” said Dr. Nich- 
olas U. Maynall of Lick Observatory. 
The sun is moving around the galactic 
center at 172 kilometers per second in- 
stead of the previously estimated 273 
kilometers (about 171 miles). 

e “Young” stars may have been 
formed from celestial dust clouds, said 
Dr. F. L. Whipple of Harvard. 
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One Year from Today 


What Will You Be Earning? 


This may be the most important year in 
your life! Your whole future is a to 
depend on how you take advantage of the 
present business situation. 

The Defense crisis is opening up new j 


creating unusual opportunities. But > ~ 
not insure real prosperity for you. Only ae can 
insure that. 


The better jobs—the good money—will go to 
the men who are pared for specialized or 
supervisory % y will be jobs as foremen, 


You should—you must— make yourself quickly 
more valuable—to protect what you have and to 
insure getting your share of the promotions and 
pe, a. It is being done by HERS—it can 

done by YOU! 

Ask us to send you full details about our new 
spare time training, and to explain how it pre- 
pares you to better meet today’s demands - 
Soe, If you really are in earnest, 

id investigate at once. Check your field be 
low. welts your mame and edéven, and moll, 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
A Correspondence Institution 


Dept. 3393-R Chicago 


Send me, free, the facts about the demands and 
opportunities in business field I have checked 
—about your training for that field. 


Poasent-Positie®....ccccccccocses Se 


Address - - 








ONE VINE 


2 or 3 vines will produce enough 
tomatoes for the average family. 


ThP2-SRep 


TOMATO rapidly grows to a 
height of 10 to 18 feet. Grow 
on trellis, side of house or barn 
or asa bush in garden. Beautiful 
crimson, solid, meaty fruits of 
best quality, some weighing 
over 2 lbs. each. The most pro- 
ductive of all tomatoes. Trial 
packet 10c—3 for 25c, postpaid. 


CASH PRIZE CONTEST 
Send ¥or FREE Garden Book 
Gringtapéctallcchet Ge 
PRIZES to growers of thi 
wonderful tomato. 


BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 
256 C.T., GALESBURG. MICH. 


NEW ADDING MACHINEs== 
Fits Vest Pocket! 


subtracts, ond i. & one billjen—eosts 
coy 238 Net ship. Ac 
curate, fast. Seite 5 enaily to busin 
ers, homes 


once eRe 
Sample Offer on "heoner. Sking PI “ ee AGENTS 
100 per cent profit ! 
VE-PO-AD, Dept. 234 
. CHICAGO 



















Use This Coupon to renew your PATHFINDER— 


or to enter your subscription if you are not a subscriber 


(1) 3 YEARS $2 
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—Mail Your Subscription to— 


PATHFINDER — Pathfinder ine Washington, D. C. 
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IDAHO ANSWERS— 
Potatoes and Metals Aid in All-Out War 


By D. Worth Clark 
United States Senator from Idaho 


Idaho gets into your blood. When 
you have breathed air chilled by the 
snow on pristine mountain tops; when 
you have waded in tumbling, icy moun- 
tain streams, sharing their delicious 
coolness with leaping rainbow trout; 
when you have stalked an elk into 
primitive fastnesscs, unconquered by 
effete civilization; when you have jain 
on a pallet of pungent pine needles, 
watching the stars through tal] trees, 
your ear soothed by the lapping of the 
waters of a nearby lake, then you are 
never again wholly satisfied elsewhere. 
Wherever else you are, you will be 
homesick for Idaho, 

With nearly half its land covered by 
forests, and with streams and lakes so 
numerous they have not yet been num- 
bered, Idaho pos- 
sesses almost 
limitless lumber 
and water re- 
sources. White 
pine, yellow pine, 
Douglas fir, 
larch, and other 
conifers give to 
Idaho an annual 
Jumber cut of 
about a billion 
board feet. Lew- 
iston, a city in 
Northern Idaho, often called an “in- 
land seaport” because ships ply the 
Columbia and Snake rivers up to its 
gates, has the second largest lumber 
mill in the world. Could the water of 
Idaho be harnessed—and it will be 
some day—for power and irrigation, 
millions of dry acres could be given 
life, and millions of horsepower be 
developed. The industrial potentiali- 
ties of such development are stagger- 





Senator Clark 





ing. Right now, in passing, we’re doing 
a man-sized job in this war. 

On its southern and western slopes, 
Nature in a benign mood vouchsafed to 
Idaho fertile, productive farms second 
to none in the land. The Idaho Potato 
has deservedly won a place in the Hall 
of Famed Foods. Annually, about 
800,000,000 pounds of cheese, 800,000,- 
000 pounds of condensed milk, and 
nearly 30,000,000 pounds of butter, 
products now highly coveted by our 
milk-starved allies, are exported to a 
hungry nation. Beans, peas, potatoes, 
wheat, apples, sugar, from Idaho’s 
rich soil help replenish Mrs. America’s 
food-basket. Barley, clover seed, al- 
falfa, oats are produced in great abun- 
dance. Our sheepmen are turning out 
an annual wool clip which places us 
fifth in the nation in the production of 
this vital stuff, and Idaho wool will 
feel] mighty good to many an American 
boy who is fighting on far-flung fron- 
tiers for our liberties and lives. 

The discovery of fabulous ores in 
the Panhandle heralded a stormy chap- 
ter in Idaho history, and since 1860 
the reluctant earth has yielded up $1,- 
300,000,000 in lead and silver and gold 
and zinc and copper. The largest silver 
mine in our nation is the Sunshine 
Silver Mine in Shoshone County. 

In Idaho, a man has room to grow, 
to breathe; “elbowroom” the old-tim- 
ers called it. Nature heard the tramp 
of civilization and holed herself up in 
a primitive citadel of a million acres 
in the heart of Idaho and built herself 
a fairyland. So effective were her 
ramparts that the intrepid Lewis and 
Clark, first white men to enter Idaho 
country, were forced to retreat after 
fifty miles of fruitless penetration 
down the “River of No Return.” There 
in this citadel, the bear*and the elk and 
the deer, there the otter and the beaver 


Tungsten Mine of Bradley Interests, Yellow Pine, Idaho 


One 
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and the antelope have found refuge: 
and there a man may take refuge from 
the cares of a sick world. 
“Ea-dah-how” the Indians called it. 
Ee-dah-how—“The sun is coming over 
the mountain.”—“It is morning.”— 


. With the virile people bequeathed her 


by the tough fur-trappers, and explor- 
ers, and frontiersmen, meeting the ex- 
citing chalienge of such a land who 
will not yield her largest to ‘any ex- 
cept the hardy, it is indeed morning 
for Idaho, and for the young, strong 
nation to whom we dedicate our state. 


Idaho Firsts— 


% The noted explorers Meriwether 
Lewis and William Clark with their 
party were the first white men to en- 
ter Idaho. 


% David Thompson built the first 
fort in Idaho—Kalispel Hoyse, on 
Lake Pend Oreille. 


% The first religious service in 
what is now Idaho was conducted by 
Jason Lee at Fort Hall in 1834. 


% To the Mormons goes credit for 
several significant Idaho “firsts.” In 
1860 a group of Brigham Young’s fol- 
lowers from the Salt Lake Valley es- 
tablished the territory’s first schoo) 
for white children, founded its first 
permanent settlement, and, by build- 
ing a three and one-half mile canal, 
started its first irrigation system. 


% Eliza Spaulding Warren, daugh- 
ter of the pioneer missionary Spauld- 
ings of Lapwai Creek (near present 
Lewiston), was the first white child 
born in Idaho. 


% Idaho’s first gold strike occurred 
in the Clearwater County in 1860. 


% The Kellogg Daily Reminder, 
which began publication at Kellogg, 
Idaho, in 1923, was the first mimeo- 
graphed daily newspaper. 








State Facts— . 


% The Coeur d’Alene Mission was 
established in 1842. 

The University of Idaho was au- 
thorized by the State Legislature in 
January, 1889. 4 

% In 1863, silver-bearing ore was 
discovered in Owyhee County. Later, 
the strike ranked as one of the richest 
mines of the West. 

% The Utah Northern Railroad was 
completed in Idaho in 1879, and the 
Northern Pacific extended across the 
state in 1883. 

¥% Cutting of lumber first exceeded 
one billion feet annually in 1924. 

%e The Carey Act of 1894 opened to 
irrigation most of southern Idaho. 

¥% Thomas Donaldson relates — in 
Idaho of Yesterday—that of the mis- 
cellany of nationally-appointed “car- 
petbag” governors Idaho experienced 
during her 27 years of territorial status 
cnly two—the last two—were prom- 
inent residents of the Territory. 


Idaho 
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CARRY ON— 


Mines Work Full Time for Lead and Zinc 


By Compton I. White, 
Member of Congress from Idaho 


The war is opening Uncle Sam’s 
creat mineral treasure house in cen- 
tral Idaho. Only the technical men 
in the Government and a few hardy 
prospectors know what is locked up in 
the mountain fastnesses in the vast 
region between the summit of the 
towering Bitter 
Roots that divide 
Montana and Ida- 
ho and the wind- 
ing Snake River 
that flows through 
the deepest can- 
yon on the North 
American con- 
tinent to divide 
Oregon and Idaho. 

The gold from 
the gravel bars in 
this region is cred- 
ited with saving the Union in the Civil 
War. We know the record of the 
United States Geological Survey cred- 
its Idaho mines with producing $300,- 
000,000 in gold. Pioneers claim that 
twice that much gold was taken out 
of Idaho and over half turned in to the 
California mints to be credited to that 
state by the Treasury. 

Uncle Sam’s Bureau of Mines has 
again turned to the undeveloped min- 
eral deposits of Idaho. Uncle Sam’s 
war machine needs copper—there are 
mountains of it in the Seven Devils 
range. The steel nfills and munition 
plants are erying for alloys and strate- 
sic metals. Uncle Sam wants antimony 
and he sorely needs tungsten. Lucky 
for him that recently when the dia- 
mond drills bored into the mountain 
of complex stibnite ore containing 
antimony located in the mountain 
ranges of the Yellow Pine district to 
measure the supply of antimony, they 
were happily surprised to bore into 
big veins of tungsten at the very time 
when the Japs had cut off our main 
supply from China. This mineralized 
basin is also turning out the quick- 
silvef that explodes the shells vital 
to national defense. 

Uncle Sam needs cobalt. He has it 
in the mines of the Blackbird district 
of Idaho. An abundance of lead, zinc, 
copper and many of the strategic min- 
erals buried by nature in Uncle Sam’s 
largest unopened treasure house in the 
mountain regions of central Idaho are 
waiting for his use. 

Mines are working on an all-out 
basis. Idaho metals are coming again 
lo the rescue of the nation. 


Do You Know That— 


% When the Idaho Territory was 
created by Act of Congress on March 
3, 1863, it included nearly all of what 
is now Wyoming and the entire pres- 
ent state of Montana. Itself a carving 


Idaho 


Rep. White 











from the Territory of Oregon, Idaho 
was similarly twice carved (one and 
five years later respectively) to form 
the Montana and Wyoming Territor- 
ies, 

% Hudson’s Bay Company trap- 
pers working in Idaho territory 
around 1840 under the leadership of 
John McLaughlin, are said to have 
taken as many as 80,000 beaver pelts 
from Snake River in a Single season. 

%e Idaho’s Nez Perces were so 
named by the French trappers because 
these Indians wore rings in their noses 
for ornament. Their real name was 
Wal-lam-wat-kin, band of Chute-pa-lu. 


% The name “Idaho” comes from 
the Indian words “Edah hoe,” mean- 
ing “light on the mountains.” 


“ 


% The largest individually owned 
orchards in the world are located 
near Mesa. 


% During the winter, Idaho’s stage 
coaches Were not operated ten miles 
north or southwest of Silver City. 
Instead, sleighs were substituted, run- 
ning on hard-surfaced snow, in some 
places 30 feet deep. 


—In a Nutshell— 


Idaho’s 83,888 square miles rank it the 
12th largest State in the Union, though 
its total number of residents—524,873— 
puts it in 42nd place with respect to popu- 
lation. It is the Gem State—“the Gem of 
the Mountains”—whose motto is Esto 
Perpetua, literally “Mayest thou endure 
forever.” The Syringa is the State flower, 
the Mountain Blue- 
bird its bird, and 
“Here We Have 
Idaho” its official 
song. 

Idaho has a bi- 
cameral legislature 
of 44 senators, head- 
ed by President 
Charles C. Gossett 
and 64 representa- 
tives, presided over by Speaker F. M. 
Bistline. Chase A. Clark is Governor. 
Idaho is represented in Congress by Sen- 
ators D. Worth Clark and John Thomas, 
and by Representatives Compton I. White 
and Henry C. Dworshak. 

This state. which has an assessed prop- 
erty value of $389,643,000, ranks first in 
the production of lead, and a close second 
in silver. Its chief manufactures are 
lumber, beet sugar, dairy products, and 
flour; its most important agricultural 
products, in the order named, are wheat, 
hay, oats, barley, potatoes, beans, peas, 
sugar beets, apples, and prunes. Stock 
raising is an important industry, wool a 
big export item. 

Seven of Idaho’s cities have a popula- 
tion greater than 10,000. Largest of these 
is Boise, the State Capital, which had a 
census in 1940 of 26,130. The others, list- 
ed in order, are Pocatello, Idaho Falls, 
Nampa, Twin Falls, Lewiston, and Coeur 
d’Alene. The State University, U. of Idaho, 
with an enrollment better than 3,000, is 
located at Moscow, a city of 6,014 residents. 
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Idaho Leaders— 


Chief among the roll of mining men 
of Idaho will be Stanley M. Easton, 
California-born engineer who is now 
president and general manager of the 
large and important Bunker Hill & 
Sullivan mine, the largest producer of 
zine and lead in the state, well in the 
front rank ever since it was first dis- 
covered in 1885. 

Idaho’s representation in the Senate 
—D. Worth Clark and John Thomas is 
supplemented by 
two members of 
the House — 
Compton L 
White, from the 
northern part of 
the state and 
Henry C. Dwor- 
shak, from the 
southern coun- 
ties. 

Idaho’s citizen- 

Senator Thomas ry, nationally 

known, include: 
Admiral Pettengill, in charge of the 
Washington Navy Yard; a product of 
Boise. 

Vardis Fisher, the well-known au- 
thor. 

James A, Pope, former Senator from 
Idaho and now a member of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. 

Addison T. Smith, former Congress- 
man from Idaho and now a member of 
the Veterans Appeal Board, 

William E. Lee, former chief justice 
of the state of Idaho, and now a mem- 
ber of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

“I love that land more than all the 
rest of the world.” 

Those words were spoken about 
Idaho by famous Chief Joseph of the 
Nez Perce Indians. In the Indian his- 
tory of the Gem State, Chief Joseph is 
easily the most outstanding figure. In- 
deed, historians rank him as one of 
the greatest generals of all time. More 
than any other 
Indian warrior, 
he is. credited 
with having out- 
generaled leaders 
of the Federal 
forces opposing 
him. 

After his sur- 
render, following 
years of fighting 
back and forth 
across the Idaho 
and neighboring 
territories, Chief 
Joseph—whose Indian name In-mut- 
too-yah-lat means Thunder-traveling- 
over-the-mountains — philosophically 
summed up the “Indian problem” in 
these, his last words: 

Whenever-the white man treats the 
Indian as they treat each other, then 
we will have no more wars. We shall 
all be alike—brothers of one father 
and one mother, with one sky above 
us and one country around us. 

Young Joseph. 

So old—yet new—that’s Idaho, 
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Our Lenten Special 


A De luxe Zipper Bible with name $ 48 
Stamped in 22-karat gold for only rere 


Same Bible without Zipper and with $498 98 
hame stamped in gold... . 






1126 Pages 


Contains Old and New 


Never such a Value in a HOLY BIBLE 
Here is a new Bible printed from all 

new plates, large, clear, reading type 

with many special features such as: 


Concordance 

Self-pronouncing dictionary 

Aids to Bible Students 

Calendar of daily readings 

Colored frontispiece 

Nine Colored Maps 

Words of Jesus printed in red 

Printed on fine white paper 

Durably bound in black simulated 
leather 

Gilt stamped, rounded corners 

Individual names stamped in 22-karat 
gold free 

Your choice with or without zipper 


Ideal gift for Easter, Grad- 


uation or Confirmation 


The new type zipper cover with easy zip 
binder opens and closes instantly as desired, 
protecting the contents against wind, rain, 
snow, sleet or all weather. Ideal for preserv- 
ing mementos, keeping book-marks in place, 
holding and preserving pressed flowers, 
leaves, keepsakes, etc. Compact, easily car- 
ried, hand-or-pocket size, at the same time 
being full reader’s Bible size. 


Testaments, Divinity Circuit. Cover title gold-stamped, beau- 


tifully bound in black simulated leather, a neat, impressive, dignified-appearing Bible, 


and a value unequaled. 


Individual Name and Zip-All-Around Binder makes this Bible the Ideal Easter Gift. 
Send them to the children at college and the boys in the service. Bibles are always 
appreciated gifts, this one doubly so becayse of owners name appearing in genuine 
22-karat gold leaf on the cover, making an individual and treasured gift of lasting and 


sentimental value. 


Due to defense priorities zipper covers have been discontinued and 


we cannot furnish the zipper covers beyond our present limited suppy. You had 
better order now—One for yourself and several gifts. Remember, any name you 
desire will be stamped on the cover in 22-karat gold, one name to a Bible, without 
any extra charge, and Bibles will be individually boxed and mailed postpaid anywhere 


in the U. S. and possessions. 


No extra charge for postage or mailing service. Print 


names clearly—Use the Coupon below or write a letter. 


Name stamped in 22-karat gold FREE 
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§ 2414 DOUGLAS ST., - E. 
§ WASHINGTON, D. a 
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, 
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| ae copies De Luxe Bible with zipper at $2.48 
; = re copies De Luxe Bible without zipper at $1.98 
g With names shown at right stamped FREE in 
g 22-karat gold. 


PRINT CLEARLY BELOW THE NAMES 
YOU WANT STAMPED ON BIBLES 
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RELIGION 
New Archbishop 


Dr. William Temple, Archbishop of 
York, has been nominated by King 
George VI to succeed Dr. Cosmo Gor- 
don Lang as Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Primate of all England, accord- 
ing to a recent announcement from 
10 Downing Street. Dr. Lang resigned 
a month ago at the age of 77 to enable 
“a younger man to undertake now the 
work of preparing for the great tasks 
of reconstruction which must await 
the church as well as the nation after 
the war.” Dr, Temple is 60 years old. 

The new Archbishop’s career has 
been one of the most brilliant in the 
history of the Church of England. He 
was the youngest man ever appointed 
Archbishop of York—at the age of 47 
—and he served from 1910-1914 at 
Repton School as England’s youngest 
headmaster of a public school. Dr. 
Temple has been outspoken as a sym- 
pathizer for the working man. He 
served 16 years in the presidency of 
the Workers’ Educational Association, 
and has long been interested in Ruskin 
College, Oxford’s educational branch 
for workers. 

For the first time in the history of 
the Church of England, a son of an 
Archbishop of Canterbury holds the 
high office of his father. His father, 
Dr. Frederick Temple, was Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury from 1896 to 
1903, the sixth and last Archbishop of 
Canterbury of Queen Victoria’s reign. 

Succeeding Dr. Temple as Arch- 
hishop of York is Dr. Cyril Forster 
Garbett, Bishop of Winchester, who 
kas long been active in the House of 
Lords as a sponsor of social reform. 














Churches Honor Patriots 


Many religious organizations made 
a special effort this year to mark the 
birthdays of our gfeat Americans, 
Abraham Lincoln and George Wash- 
ington, in some special way. Among 
the religious groups honoring the fam- 
ous patriots were the churches at Port 
Jervis, N. Y., which sponsored an in- 
ter-faith meeting at the local high 
school. Protestants, Catholics and 
Jews attended the meeting to. hear 
representative local clergy and the 
Rev, W. C. Kernan, Episcopal clergy- 
man of Newark, N. J., give thanks 
that America is a democracy that will 
not countenance -the Nazi doctrine. 

The Rev. Mr. Kernan analyzed what 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg address meant 
during the critical days of the Civil 
War and what its meaning is for us 
today. He concluded his speech with 
the following remarks: “Today we are 
fighting a far greater war (than the 
Civil War) to show that our fore- 
fathers have not died in vain in their 
fight for freedom. We must continue 
the battle against Nazism or be sub- 
ject to some tyranny. The Gettysburg 
address is just as pertinent today as in 
Lincoln’s time.” 
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MARCH CALENDAR 





WO important celestial events oc- 

cur in March, One, noted well 
in advance in the February Calendar, 
was the total eclipse of the moon on 
March 2, which was visible during 
some of its phases over most of the 
country. In the East the moon rose 
as it was entering umbra. Totality 
began at 7:33 p. m. (E. W. T.) and end- 
ed at 9:09 p. m. The moon emerged 
from the penumbra at 11:15 p.m. A 
partial eclipse of the sun will occur 
on March 16, but it will not be visible 
in the United States. War conditions 
will probably prevent extensive ob- 
servations of the sun’s eclipse, 


Though we are apt to boast of our 
celestial observations, we have yet to 
equal the record of one long-vanished 
civilization for continuous measure- 
ments of heavenly movements. This 
civilization was the Chaldean. Bible 
readers are especially familiar with 
one of its emperors, Nebuchadnezzar 
(604-561 B. C.). An observation on an 
eclipse of the moon, made by the pre- 
decessors of the Chaldeans, has been 
calculated by a modern astronomer 
to have occurred in 2283 B. C. The 
Chaldeans themselves kept up a series 
of astronomical records, beginning in 
747 B. C., for more than 360 years. 
Shortly after the end of Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s reign, a Chaldean astronomer 
named Nabu-Rimannu used the records 
to compile tables of the motions of the 
sun and moon. Not only was he able 
to compute when eclipses would take 
place, but he calculated the length of 
the year as 365 days, 6 hours, 15 min- 
utes and 41 seconds, or only less than 
a half-hour too long. 


The second important celestial event 
to occur in March is the vernal equi- 
nox. Spring will begin at 2:11 a. m. 
(Ek. W. T.) on March 21. The sun 


p vises directly east and sets directly 


west; daylight outruns the hours of 
darkness in the Northern Hemisphere. 
lt is interesting to note in this con- 
nection that a second Chaldean as- 
tronomer, some hundred years after 
Nabu-Rimannu, calculated the differ- 
ence between the length of the year 


Sermonette 


) NLY by recognizing the sov- 
ereignty of our Lord can we 
be expected to come to victory and 
) a peace that will endure. The 
present worldwide struggle is both 
‘1 military and spiritual war in 
which the stake is nothing less than 


the soul of man, Great military 
foree can only be conquered by a 
great spiritual force directed and 
given over to God. Are we willing 
to meet the spiritual need and pay 
the spiritual price? 
Dr. James H. Cockburn 
Moderator of the Church 
of Scotland 











when measured from equinox to equi- 
nox and when measured between suc- 
cessive arrivals of the earth at the 
point nearest the sun. 

The planets visible in the evening 
sky will be Mars, Saturn and Jupiter. 
They all appear in the southwest short- 
ly after sunset and set in order about 
midnight and shortly after. Venus is 
a brilliant morning star during the en- 
tire month, while Mercury appears in 
the southeast as a. morning star on 
March 7. The names of our planets, 
and from them the names of the days, 
were derived from the sky-wise an- 
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cient Babylonians, The planets known 
to them, comprising Mercury, Venus, 
Mars, Jupiter and Saturn, were re- 
garded by the Babylonians as power- 
ful influences on their lives. They 
named them after five of their gods. 
These names were taken over by the 
other ancients and finally Romanized, 
so that Ishtar was changed to Venus, 
and Marduk, the name of the most po- 
tent Babylonian god, became Jupiter. 
In turn the northmen changed names 
of the days to fit their gods—Mercury 
to Woden, for example, so that the day 
became Wednesday. Thus in our 
everyday affairs the dust of ancient 
Babylonia becomes vocal for us. 

To recur to the moon, it was full 
on March 2 at 7:20 p. m. (E. W. T.), 
attains its last quarter on March 9 at 
6 p. m., becomes the new moon on 
March 16 at 7:50 p. m., and reaches the 
first quarter on March 24 at 8:01 p. m. 
Recently new calculations have been 
made regarding the moon. As a side- 
result of his new calculation of the dis- 
tance between the earth and the moon 
Dr. H. Spencer Jones, Astronomer 
Royal of Greenwich, England, has 
established that the mass of the earth 
is 81.27 times that of the moon. As a 
result of the moon’s attraction the 
earth once each month swings 3,000 
miles outside = orbit and 3,000 miles 
inside it. 

@ March 17 is St. Patrick’s Day. 

e The Bank of Philadelphia was 
chartered on March 1, 1780. 

© The first United States Congress 
thet in New York, March 4, 1789. 

® United States Military Academy 
established at West Point, March 16, 
1802. It was opened on July 4. 








ASSET 


The wise person 
s that eternal 
vigilance is vital to 
ay? health...that every person should 
familiar with Nature’s health laws 
and obey them. This means that suf- 
ferers, ‘eapecialiy from organic and 
chronic ailments, should know as much 
as possible about the nature and ex- 
tent of their own ailment. Organic 
conditions not only tend to grow worse 
and more expensive to correct, but 
they often lead to other and some- 
times more serious associated chronic 
ailments. 


Heed Nature’s WARNINGS 


Such common symptoms as frequent 
headaches, dizziness, nausea, abdominal 
soreness and pain are often Nature's 
warnings of colon and rectal troubles. 
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[Sexe - BS svmrrons 
Why Neglect May Have 
Serious Results 


The most serious results are not always the direct 
pain, but more harmful is the fact they often cause 
the associated ailments as lindicated on the chart 
above. It is important to better understand these 
treacherous ailments and to know the comparative 
merits of mild and radical treatments. 


Learn Facts for Yourself 


Get your FREE copy of this 122-page, illustrated 
book which explains rectal and colon troubles in 
easy-to-understand language and describes @ mild 
treatment used 
which has brought 



















tions 
of the United 
States. You alse 
receive former 
patient refer- 
ences from your 
own commun- 
ity. Mall Coupes. 
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Those Pensions 


HE public really rose up on its 
cumulative hind legs when Con- 
gressmen, offhandedly, cut themselves 
in on the benefits of the Civil Service 
retirement act—or, as it was generally 
put, voted themselves pensions. . 
If the Senators and Representatives 
had been historically minded they 
would have feared to play with this 
fire. Every time they have raised their 
salaries, which only they can raise, 
they have stirred up a hornet’s nest. 
The man who first sponsored a bill 
to give Congressmen a straight salary 
—of $1,500 a year—was the very popu- 
lar Richard Mentor Johnson, who later 


became Vice President under Van 
Buren. He was credited with having 


personally killed Chief Tecumseh in 
the War of 1812, and he had no oppo- 
sition in his Kentucky district until 
after that “salary grab.” He barely 
saved his political life then hy recant- 
ing, apologizing and promising to try 
to undo the mischief. 

There is an argument to be made 
for the Congressmen in this pension 
affair, and many out of Congress de- 
fended them. It was a contributory 
plan, in which they were to pay five 
per cent of their salaries; a plan long 
ago extended to the great bulk of 
Government workers with general 
consent and ‘satisfaction. 

But these days of stress, excitement, 
confusion and danger offered the worst 
possible time, psychologically, for such 
a move. After all, it would have cost 
the Government something extra. And 
there is a very general feeling, voiced 
by some Congressmen themselves, that 
neither an elective official nor a tem- 
porary appointee is properly subject 
to pension provisions. Retirement pay 
serves to weed out old and inefficient 
workers from among regular em- 
ployees. It cannot work that way with 
members of Congress. They come and 
go. And the “retired” are often real- 
ly pensioned with a “lame duck” job. 


q 
Deadly Propaganda ? 


VER since the outbreak of the war 
in Europe we have heard much 
about the extreme efficiency, the wiz- 
ardry, of German propaganda. Since 
the Japs got into it they have drawn 
like praise, and even the Italians were 
credited with doing pretty well by 
radio. 
Naturally we wanted to hear, see, 
read some of this skillful stuff, just to 
find out how good it was and how it 





Americans Don’t Fall For It 


worked. But every sample was dis- 
appointing. None of the Axis propa- 
ganda heard or read appeared to be 
worth admiration or imitation. It was 
crude stuff. For instance, the Japs 
announced that Admiral Hart had been 
killed on his ship, and the next day a 
correspondent told the whole world 
that he had just had dinner with the 
Admiral. The Germans announced .the 
sinking of the Battleship Ark Royal 
So many times they were ashamed to 
announce it again when they finally 
succeeded. : 

The Nazis announced publicly and 
openly that they were liars; and they 
have abundantly proved it. And their 
partners have steadily imitated them. 
How can Americans who have got all 
the news available from eyery source 
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on either side since the very be ip. 
ning be so dumb as to be fooled b\ 
gross lies of confessed liars? 


Yet we are still being warned. 
recent press release Mr. Archil).)\ 
MacLeish of the Office of Facts nq 
Figures said: “The poison, in the forp 
of exaggerations, distortions and ,). 
rageous lies, is being spread from 
lin, Tokyo and Rome via short \ iy 
radio. The campaign is as shrew), 4. 
ruthless, as any poison plot of {hp 
Borgias.” 

Beg pardon, but it struck us as 
mighty poor stuff. So are their wh isp. 
ers to Americans that British wo» 
fight, and to British that Americ» in 
tefds to annex them. We feel abou 
it the same way Chairman Fly of the 
Federal Communications Commi 
found that Americans in genera! 
about it. They, he said, treat the a 
ing amount of Axis radio propag.)\y 
(up to 900,000 words a day) with“ 
plete, wilful disinterest.” He 
mated that not more than two 
cent of America’s 57,000,000 radio: set 
owners ever listen to short-wave s\\\/! 
at any one time. It was decide: 
added, that there was no use bol! 
ing about jamming the enemy shwr'- 
wave emissions, 

We are fighting the Axis lies with 
truth; and we believe that truth can 
put them down. 


G 
Rerhaps we should not feel too bad 
that..the Roosevelt Good Neighbor 
policy failed to win Argentina «nd 
Chile, alone of the Latin American re- 
publics, to a diplomatic break with 
the Axis. After all, even we hai a 

Maine and Vermont. 


¢ 


There are so many alphabetical com- 
binations standing for Government 
agencies that nameg for new ones have 
to be chosen carefully. They staried 
to call Nelson’s great War Production 
Board the War Production Administra- 
tion until someone noticed that that 
would make another W, P. A. 

g 


The Secretary of the Navy says naval 
power will be the doom of the Nazis. 
The Secretary of Agriculture says (ha! 
food will win the war. Which brings 
up the question, What have we go! all 
those other cabinet officers for? 


q 


Much publicity was given to the fact 
that Josef Stalin uttered an impromptu 
prayer. Fact is that a lot of people 
are praying these days who hardly 
got around to it before. 


Senator Truman of Missouri speak: 
ing at Philadelphia said the America! 
people were apathetic and complac 
Maybe he had not seen that pile of 
public protests over pensions for (vn- 
gressmen. 
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“CAPITAL CHAT 
Shells & Shorthand 


LL day long the girl typists in the 

Ordnance Department of the Gov- 
ernment type out letters about shells 
and charges. These were merely vague 
terms to office workers a few months 
ago, but now they know what they 
are writing about because the depart- 
ment has inaugurated a program of 
education to familiarize workers with 
technical terms. 

Officers originally set up a course 
to teach new workers the meaning 
and use of 1,000 ordnance terms and 
their forms in the Gregg shorthand 
system. The program has since been 
expanded to include conducted tours 
to the ordnance exhibitions at Smith- 
sonian Institution. There Capt. Charles 
Carey, U. S. A., retired, an assistant 
curator of history, explains booster 
and propelling charges, fuses, sizes 
and types of shells and their main 
parts, and various guns to office work- 
ers who do clerical work in connec- 
ton with shipping guns and ammuni- 
tion to our armed forces, 

The Department is pleased to note 
that the education plan has increased 
the efficiency of the workers and has 
reduced the time lost through ques- 
tions or mistakes. This is another ex- 
ample of the way Unce Sam is stream- 
lining his war machine, 


The General’s Grandfather 


IKE Wisconsin and the Philippine 
Islands, the District of Columbia 
is proud of the fact that the world- 
famous MacArthurs have made history 
within her boundaries. Judge Arthur 
MacArthur, grandfather of General 
Douglas MacArthur, served as asso- 
ciate justice of the Supreme Court of 
the District for 18 years, from 1870- 
1888. In addition, he served for many 
years as chancellor and president of 
National University and as president 
of the Washington Humane Society. 
Judge MacArthur was born in Glas- 
gow, Scotland, in January, 1815. He 
came to America as a child and was 
educated in New England. In 1849 
he heeded the famous words of Hor- 
ace Greeley, and went west to Mil- 
waukee, Wis., to seek his fortune. He 
became a leading lawyer and jurist in 














Word Origins 


Evacuate: This frequently heard 
word comes into English directly 
from the Latin word evacuatus, 
past participle of the word evacuare, 
to empty, nullify, from the combi- 


nation of the word e (out) and 
pacuus (empty). In modern usage 
our English word means to empty, 
expel, vacate, particularly to with- 
draw or expel from quarters, as a 
garrison or local inhabitants in a 
town in danger of attack. 


that state, and in 1870 President 
Ulysses S. Grant appointed him to the 
District bench where, according to an 
obituary written at the time of his 
death, he “was one of the brightest 
ornaments ever on the District bench 
... a manof sterling qualities, loved 
and respected by both bench and bar; 
a man of erudition and legal attain- 
ments.” It is said that one day, long 
after he had retired, when he hap- 
pened into the District’s Criminal 
Courtroom while a trial was in pro- 
gress, the entire assemblage rose upon 
his entrance in a gesture of respect. 

The Justice died Aug. 27, 1896, and 
was buried in Rock Creek Cemetery, 
but Washington also was the home of 
his son, Lieutenant General Arthur 
MacArthur, and his grandson, General 
Douglas MacArthur, while they served 
as Chiefs of Staff of the Army. 


Notes About Town 


The House District Committee is 
urging ferry service for war workers 
on Potomac steamers to relieve traffic 
congestion between Alexandria, Va., 
and Washington. Before the advent of 
the automobile, this was a popular 
mode of travel between the two 
cities . . . @ The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics has disclosed family living 
costs in Washington are the highest 
in the country. A family of four 
cannot be supported on less than 
$1,633.16. In New York, the second 
HCL city, a family of four can “get 
by”. on $1,628.15 a year, says the 
Bureau ... @ Mrs. Roosevelt says 
the White House kitchen staff is 
making sugarless salads of cheese, 
fruit, and vegetables to reduce the 
White House consumption of sugar. 

- © It seems that the tire ration- 
ing order hit Price Administrator 
Henderson too. He put off buying new 
tires last summer, and now his tires 
are “terrible,” according to his wife. 








ANSWER IS— 





When and why was the Federal Land 
Bank system started, and how much of the 
capital is owned by the Government? 


e The Federal Land Bank system 
was created by Congress under the 
Federal Farm Loan Act of July 17, 
1916, to meet the needs for “an ade- 
quate system of agricultural credit, 
whereby the farmers may secure loans 
on fair terms.” Previous to this date, 
farmers were forced to pay high rates 
of interest on farm mortgage loans, 
and most loans were made for periods 
not exceeding five years. Under this 
act, farmers could get a loan on their 
land not exceeding 50 per cent of the 
appraised value, and could repay the 
loan in small yearly payments over a 
period from 20-35 years. Loan funds 
for the Federal] land bank loans are ob- 
tained by selling farm loan bonds to 
investors. The Government as of Sept. 
30, 1941, owned $67,308,285, or about 
half of the capital stock. The Federal 
land banks, however, are gradually re- 
paying al] their Government capital. 
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EXPECTANT and NURSING 


MOTHERS 


Protect your baby 


this scientific way 


give her baby strong bones, good hard 
teeth, rich red blood—the expectant or 
nursing mother needs special nourishment. 
That is why so many physicians today are 
recommending new, improved Ovaltine as a 
special protecting food-drink for those expect- 
ing or nursing a baby. 

For Ovaltine provides a wide variety and 
wealth of rarer food elements frequently defi- 
cient in ordinary foods and so much needed at 
these times. Minerals Calcium, Iron and Phos- 
phorus. Vitamins D, A, B; and G. 

Thus Ovaltine fosters the normal develo 
ment of your baby’s bone, nerve and body cells. 
And also helps meet the added burden im- 
posed on you. 

In addition to these rarer food elements, 
Ovaltine also supplies concentrated nourishment 
specially processed for easy digestion. 

So, for your baby’s sake, and your own, drink 
Ovaltine three or four times a day. Get a tin 
now, or send for free samples. 


OVALTINE, Dept. SA42-P-3 

360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Send free packets of Regular and Chocolate 
Flavored Ovaltine and interesting booklet. 
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Old Age Policy Pays 
up to $100 a Month! 


Needed Protection, Ages 65 to 85, 
Costs Only 1-Cent a Day 


The Postal Life & Casualty Insur- 
ance Co., 546 Postal Life Building, 
Kansas City, Mo., has a new acci- 
dent policy for men and women of 
ages 65 to 85. 

It pays up to $500 if killed, up to 
$100 a month for disability, new sur- 
gical benefits, up to $100 for hospital 
care and other benefits that so many 
older people have wanted. 

And the cost is only 1 cent a day— 
$3.65 a year! 

Postal pays claims promptly; more 
than one-quarter million people have 
bought. Postal policies. This special 
policy for older people is proving espe- 
cially attractive. No medical exami- 
nation—no agents will call. 

SEND NO MONEY NOW. Just 
write us your name, address and age— 
the name, address and relationship of 
your beneficiary—and we will send a 
policy for 10 days FREE INSPEC- 
TION. No obligation. Write today. 














































































































A quick, easy inexpen- 
sive way to get the 
knowledge you need to 
advance in your pres- 
ent position or to quali- 


fy you for a higher pay- 
ing, better job in an 


essential industry. 


Auiation 


1 AIRCRAFT POWER PLANT MAN- 
* UAL—G, Burnell Mandy. This new 
book covers the practical methods of 
servicing and overhauling modern air- 
craft power plants. Arr. for use as 
accurate de in per: ic ins 
adjustment, servicing, top overhauling 
or major overhauling of any aircraft 
power plant in common use today. 750 
Pages, illustrated. 34 


2 ABC OF AVIATION=—1941 Edition 
* —WVictor Page. A simplified explan- 
ation of all ty. of aircraft with con- 
densed instructions on their construc- 
tion and operation. — recent de- 
velopments on planes and engines, in- 
ales m and trouble-shooting, blind- 
ht instruments and acrobatic fiy- 

. 598 pages, 264 illustrations. $2.50 


>. AIRCRAFT MECHANIC’S POCKET 

MANUAL — Joseph A. Ashkouti. 
Gives a general background of basic air- 
craft construction invaluable to every 
aircraft worker... Includes all Army and 
Navy specifications. $1.50 


4 AVIATION ENGINE EXAMINER— 

* Victor Page. A systematic course 
of lessons for home or school use in 
question and wer form for those 
wishing to —— y as aircraft engine 


mechanics. epared especially for the 
shop and field mechanic and student 
pilot. 244 illustrations. $3.00 


5 STANDARD AIRCRAFT WORK- 
* ERS’ MANUAL — Published by 
Fletcher Aircraft School—Sixth edition. 
Pocket handbook written in shop terms 
for the mechanic apne in building 
all-metal planes. cludes data on 


Send No Money 


aluminum and alloys, aircraft steel; 
AC, AN and B standard rts; assem- 
bly;—-tiveting and installation; tools; 
shop, w geometry, sketching, and 
dimensioning; blueprint notes, ¢ ry. 
tables, charts, formulae, etc. $1.50 


6 AIRCRAFT ENGINE MAINTEN- 

* ANCE—Brimm & Boggess. Covers 
completely the practical work in fac- 
tories or wherever engines are serviced. 
The latest. t; of carburetors, mag- 
netos, pr ers and accessories are 
covered. nvaluable for instructors or 
mechanics. $2.50 


7 AIR PILOT TRAINING—Bert A. 
~ — All the information a pilot 
requires to prepare for the written ~- 
amination which constitutes a part of 
the commercial] pilot’s examination.$4.00 


8 AERIAL NAVIGATION AND METE- 
* cstee ee eee A. Yancey. Con- 
the practical ternatien that 

the the student and pilot need, and 
quired to have in order to pass 
partment of Commerce examinations. 
To2 illustrations and color plates. Nu- 
merous solved problems and examples 
for practice. $4.00 


Chemistry 


9 PLASTIC MOULDING —D. A. 
* Dearle. This book is designed to 
give the student or layman a general 
nowledge of plastics and the numerous 
phases of manufacturi methods. Does 
hot deal with chemical formations of 
plastic materials, a subject covered by 
many other books, but gives the prac- 
tical aspects of the industry—a com- 
prehensive study of the entire molding 
process. $4.00 


10 ELECTRO-PLATING AND AN- 

* ODISING—J.Rosslyn. Covers gold, 
silver, nickel, c r, chromium, cad- 
mium and zinc plating—also aluminum 
plating and an ng, which is at pres- 
ent of such importance in connection 
with aircraft production. $2.50 


11 THE CHEMISTRY OF POWDER 

* AND EXPLOSIVES—Tenne L. 
Davies. An ex tion of the modes of 
behavior of explosive substances and the 
phenomena, both chemical and paveeal, 
which they exhibit. $2.75 


12. JIGS, TOOLS AND FIXTURES— 
Philip Gates. Covers the drawing 


FIVE DAYS’ FREE 
EXAMINATION 


Send.No Money now—Keep only the books that will be of real service to you! 
We want you to examine your choice of these technical books for yourself. 
This offer shows how sure we are that the books in this list will meet your 


requirements. 
you want. 


charges. 


Use the convenient coupon below—encircle numbers of books 
Mail coupon to us without money. 
with postman the price of the books, 


When books arrive, deposit 


plus few cents postage and handli 
Return any books you do not want, at end of five days, for ful 


refund. Send coupon now—DON’T DELAY. 


2414 DOUGLAS ST., N. E. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


few cents postage and handl 
Encircle numbers of books you want. 
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PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 


Gentlemen: Please send me the books whose numbers I have encircled below. 

Upon their arrival I will Lamy A with postman the price of the books, plus 
arges. 

any and all books at the 9 of five days and receive from you my deposit. 


123456789 10 11 12 13 14 15 16A 16B 17 18 
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Check here if you prefer to enclose remittance with order, in which 
case we pay postage and handling charges. 
4 refund privilege applies, of course. 
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and design of equipment for practically 
all modern machine tools. Numerous 
examples from practice. Second edi- 
tion, enlarged $4.00 


13. DIES — Their Construction and 

Use for the Modern Working of 
Sheet Metais—Joseph V. Woodworth. 
How dies are designed, made and used, 
with many valuable suggestions. Lay- 
ing out of dies to save metal is described 
thoroughly. Manufacture of heavy dies 
for forming sheet metal parts, etc. 546 
illustrations. $4.00 


14. ENGINEERING DRAWING— 
Thomas E. French. Contains latest 
material on aircraft — ery jigs and 


fixtures, i drawings, also new ma- 
terial dimensioning, bolts and 
screws, Came and gears. $3.00 


15 AUDEL’S ANSWERS ON BLUE- 
* PRINT READING. Covers all types 

of plan Fa including Aircraft and 

Shi; Tells how to understand 

wor —y easily. 

Spetructien manual; a handy-pocket- 

sized reference book. 352 pages. $2.00 


16A. MACHINE TOOL OPERATION, 
Part 1: The Lathe, Bench Work, 
and Work at the Forge—H. D. Burg- 
hardt. Covers the construction and op- 
eration of lathes, also bench work and 
work at the forge. Detailed discussion 
of modern lathes, cutting tools, and the 
heat treatment of steel. Hand for ing, 
holding and hammering of steel. +3 2. 


16B MACHINE TOOL OPERATION, 
* Part 2: Drilling Machine, Shaper 


and Planer, Milli and Grindi Ma- 
chines, Hydraulic Power Transmission, 
Gears—H. D. Burghardt. Principles of 


construction and operation of the drill- 
ing machine, shaper, planer, milling 


machine and grinding machine. Also a 
chapter on spur and bevel gears. $2.75 
MACHINISTS’ AND 


17 AUDEL’S 

* TOOL MAKERS’ HANDY BOOK, 
A key to shop practice for every ma- 
chinist, mecha: or student. Tells 
how to operate and set up all machine 
tools. Covers also blueprint reading, 
mathematics for machinists “ee, hy- 
sics, and use of the slide r 4.00 


18 SHEET METAL voli die nen 

MANUAL—L. Broemel. A com- 
plete, practical instruction book on the 
sheet metal industry, machinery and 
tools, and related subjects, including 
the oxy-acetylene welding and cutting 
process. Mathematical tables are in- 
cluded. $2.00 


19. GEARS AND GEAR CUTTING— 

E. 8S. Camm. An important rew 
work dealing with methods of cutting 
all types of gears, including spur gears, 
helical ars, iral and screw gears. 
The book includes all formulae, tables 
and information on the making ‘of end- 
mills, hobs and gear generati cutters, 
gear measurement and inspection. $2.00 


Mathematics 


20 MECHANICS’ VEST POCKET 

REFERENCE BOOK—Wolfe and 
Phelps. Handy book containing five- 
me trigonometric as ey 0 and over 

pages of other tables and formulas 
= screw threads, checking with plugs, 
gages, gears, indexing, factor tables, 
etc. $1.25 


21 PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS 

* FOR HOME STUDY — Claude 
Palmer. Combines problems with prac- 
tical information, easily understood by 
the layman. Contains: Arithmetic with 
Applications, Geometry with Applica- 
tions, Algebra with Applications and 
Trigonometry with Logarithms. With 
answers. $4.00 


22. THE SLIDE RULE AND LOGA- 
RITHMIC TABLES—J. J. Clark. 
— the use of the slide rule for all 
as employed by draftsmen, 

ons neers, electricians, mechanics, busi- 
ness men and merchants. Promotes a 
quick understanding of the use of these 
rules in solving problems with ease, ra- 
pidity, accuracy. Includes ten - place 
tables. $1.50 


Handbooks 


23. MECHANICAL ENGINEERS’ 
HANDBOOK—Edited by Lionel S. 
Marks. A new edition (fourth). Much 


PATHFINDER 


to Help You Get a Better Job 


new material has been added «: 

the theory of moafels, plastic behayio; 
of materials, stress concentration, wing 
pressure on structures, powder ; ” 
lurgy, etc. $7.00 


24 THE HANDBOOK OF CHEM. 
* ISTRY AND PHYSICS, 25th & 
tion, 1941-42—Ed. by Charles Hodeman 
Over 2,000 pages of data on all phases 
of chemistry and physics, including |at- 
est research data. Included als e 
complete mathematical tables. $3.50 


5 AMERICAN MACHINISTs’ 

* HANDBOOK—Fred Colvin and 
Frank Stanley. A standard manua! of 
data, methods and definitions for 


aAp- 


prentices, machinists, toolmaker 
Sraftemsen, and all others connected 
with shop and drafting room practice 

$4.00 


26 STANDARD HANDBOOK For 
* ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS—£i- 
ited by A. E. Knowlton. Over 220 
ages of data, tables, formulae and 
atest information on electricity a: 
applications. 63.00 


Welding 


7. WELDING — Boniface FE. Rossi. 


Clear, understandable treat 
of the different weldi and cutting 
processes, their rela phenomena 





their techniqués, and their genera! ap- 
plications in industry, with emphasis 
on the electric arc and oxy-acetylene 
processes. Methods of testing inter- 
pretation and use of welding symbols 
$2.50 


28. ELECTRIC AND OXY-ACETY- 
LENE WELDING—H. P. Manly. 
A complete, practical book of instruc- 
tion covering arc, spot, butt and flash 
electric welding; gas welding and 
ting; hand forging; Thermit welding 
brazing and soldering. Materials re- 
quired, equipment and _ tools, tep- 
by-step process from preparation 
through finishing, avoiding faults, « 
$1.50 


29. AUDEL’S WELDER’S GUIDE-A 

new, practical, concise treatise 
with questions and answers on the the- 
ory, practical operation and mainte 
of all welding machines, both e! 
and oxy-acetylene. 400 pages; 18- 
trated. } $1.0 


General 


30. OPPORTUNITIES IN GOVERN- 
* MENT EMPLOYMENT —L. J 
O’Rourke. How to get a Governmen 
job, Federal, State or Municipal. Lists 
requirements, sample Civil Service test 
salaries paid, etc. $1.0 


31 SPRAY PAINTING: Industrial 

* and Commercial—F.° M. Crewd- 
son. Covers the fundamental princ!- 
ples of spraying technique, togethe' 
with the latest developments and prac 
tice of this craft. An instruction man- 
ual for spray-gun operators who = 
employed in spray rooms of industrial 
concerns, commercial studios, — . 


works. 

32. DIESEL ENGINES AND DIESEL 
ELECTRIC POWER—E. L. Rich- 

ards. Complete, actical book of 15 

struction on Diesel Engines, their con- 

struction, principles, operation, ca‘ 

and adjustment. illustrations. $2.50 


Radia 


33. AUDEL’S NEW RADIOMAN'S 
GUIDE—E, P. Anderson. Over 7! 
of authentic, clear and concis¢ 

fal illustrated radio information for 

radio engineers, servicemen and am 
teurs,’ including Electronic Telev 





34 RADIO OPERATING QUESTION> 

* AND ANSWERS—Nilson and Hor- 
nung. Over 600 questions and answet 
covering all radio operator license ¢*- 
aminations. Includes information ©" 
pt spa s> marine, aeronautical 
poli and amateur 









radio operating 
ett $2.50 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 





U. S. AT WAR 

The 6,085-ton Navy supply ship 
U.S. S. Pollux and the 1,200-ton World 
War destroyer U. S. S. Truxtun were 
were driven aground on the New- 
foundland coast during a_ severe 
siorm, the Navy Department an- 
nounced. It was believed at least 189 
officers and men died in the disaster, 
the worst in Navy history since the 
naval collier Cyclops went down with 
a loss of 309 lives in 1918. The Army 
announced 18 square divisions of the 
National Guard are being reorganized 
into the more powerful, faster strik- 
ing triangular divisions like those in 
other infantry divisions ... @ The War 
Department also has formed the first 
Filipino Infantry Battalion at Camp 
San Luis Obispo, Cal. Officers of the 
Philippine Army now in the United 
States will be attached to the unit... 
e Commercial airlines have trans- 
ferred 25 transport planes urgently 
ceeded in military service to Army 
and Navy authorities, on the recom- 
mendation of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board... ® In the Philippines, amaz- 
ing General MacArthur’ suddenly 
sprung an offensive against the besieg- 
ing Jap forces, driving their left flank 
back ... @ American submarines in 
the Indies torpedoed two Jap troop 
transports, a naval “auxiliary and a 
freighter from the invasion fleet mass- 
ing for an attack on Java. 


. 7 am 


PEOPLE 


Stefan Zweig, Austrian-Jewish exile 
famous as an author and _ playwright, 
and his wife Elizabeth, committed sui- 
cide at Petropolis, Brazil. “Exhausted 
by long years of peregrination as one 
vithout a country,” Mr. Zweig felt he 

longer had the strength to recon- 
struct his life in a strange country at 
the age of 60... © Aviatrix Laura 
Ingalls was sentenced in Washington 
to eight months to two years in prison 
for failing to register with the Federal 
Government as an agent in the pay of 
the German Reich ...@¢ Jonathan 
Daniels, well-known North Carolina 
‘ditor and writer, succeeded Mfs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt as assistant direc- 
tor of OCD. His civilian mobilization 
division replaces Mrs. Roosevelt’s vol- 
uutary participation unit ... © Acting 
Secretary of State Sumner Welles 
branded as “malicious and untrue” a 

nor that Secretary Hull will leave 
the Cabinet. Secretary Hull is in 
Florida recuperating from a recent ill- 
hess. 


7 ° . 


NATIONAL 


American high school students will 
build 500,000 accurate scale models of 
\ilied and enemy warplanes for the 
United States armed and civilian de- 

ise forces. The models will be used 

teach student pilots and civilian 
potters identification and range of 





planes. The U. S. Office of Education 
and the Navy Bureau of Aeronautics 
are sponsoring the program... @ Six- 
teen passengers on board the towboat 
G. W. McBride drowned when the 
boat crashed into a pier on the Ken- 
tucky side of the Ohio River, across 
from Cincinnati ...°¢ The Union 
Electric Company of Missouri was 
found guilty of paying slush money 
to politicians in violation of the cor- 
rupt practices section of the Holding 
Company Act by a Federal District 
Court jury in St. Louis. President 





Acme 
Viereck: On Trial As German Agent 


Louis H. Egan was found guilty of 
conspiracy, and may be sentenced to a 
maximum of two years in prison... 
@ New York’s Mayor F. H. LaGuardia 
and his police force are under fire as 
administrators of the city’s OCD de- 
fense setup. Complainants charged 
the air-raid patrol service has been 
‘thoroughly confused and mishan- 
dled” by the Mayor and the police 
force ...® The Government finished 
its case in the trial of George Sylves- 
ter Viereck, charged with being a 
German agent without having regis- 
tered properly with the State Dept. 
George Hill, secretary to Rep. Hamil- 
ton Fish, earlier convicted for perjury 
when he said he did not know Viereck, 
testified that Fish had introduced 
them. Government. witnesses also 
testified that the late Senator Lundeen 
had permitted Viereck to prepare Sen- 
ate speeches for him. 


: ° 7. 


FOREIGN & AMERICAS 


Turkey officially announced that 
German Ambassador Franz yon Papen 
and his wife were believed ‘targets of 
a bomb which exploded only fifty feet 
from them on an Ankara street while 
they were out for a morning walk. 
The von Papens were thrown to the 
ground, and one person was killed. 


17 


. +. @ The Brazilian government has 
signed a contract with the Wright 
Aeronautical Corporation to manufac- 
ture airplane engines in a factory un- 
der construction near Rio de Janeiro. 
The plant will be Brazil’s first aircraft 
engine company ... ® German Am- 
bassador Baron von Thérmann finally 
said goodbye to Argentina and set sail 
for home on a Spanish steamer, Ar- 
gentina recalled her ambassador from 
Berlin Dec, 29, and the Chamber of 
Deputies has long sought to oust the 
Nazi envoy... @ Argentina continued 
further to align herself with the Allies 
by notifying the Italian Embassy in 
Mexico she was unable to continue to 
handle her interests in that country 
. «+ @ A, V. Alexander, First Lord 
of the Admiralty, told the House of 
Commons that the British submarine 
Trident had torpedoed a German 
cruiser, believed to be the Prinz Eu- 
gen which recenty escaped from Brest, 
off Norway. It was damaged but not 
sunk ...@ As the Riom trial of former 
Ligh French officials, including for- 
mer Premiers Leon Blum and Edouard 
Daladier, got under way, it was feared 
that the Germans had the Vichy 
French fleet practically in their grasp. 
Vice Premier Admiral Darlan an- 
nounced that the battleship Dun- 
kerque had arrived in Toulon from 
Africa. 








HOBBIES 





WISH to create—how many hob- 
byists have that longing. Among 
PATHFINDER hobbyists is one who 
actually has done much creative writ- 
ing. She is Mrs. Henry A. Slaker, of 
Aurora, Ill, Mrs, Slaker has written 
2,000 poems over a number of years, 
and these, together with old song 
lyrics and material on 14 different 
themes, she has pasted into scores of 
scrap books. Most unusual volume in 
the scrap book collection is her collec- 
tion of day dreams—dreams she has 
had in the past which have already 
come true, or she hopes will come true 
in the future. : 

A short time ago Mrs. Irene Webb 
walked into a newspaper office in her 
home in Utica, N. Y., with her hobby 
under her arm, The paper had carried 
an item about a woman who had found 
one seven-leaf and two six-leaf clov- 
ers. Then Mrs. Webb showed the 
world her collection of extra-leaf 
clover as follows: two seven-leaf, two 
six-leaf, 25 five-leaf, and 75 four-leaf 
clovers. She has two ambitions: to 
start a clover leaf club and to find an 
eight-leaf clover. = 

Can’t they spell your name right 
either? Then you might take up a 
hobby like that of Paul Hindesmith, 
instructor at Yale University. Mr. 
Hindesmith collects clippings of his 
name misspelled in print. In the Euro- 
pean division of the collection his 
name was misspelled 60 times. And 
the American division doesn’t make us 
out as stellar spellers either. 
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Edward R. Stettinius, Jr. 


MONG the key war officials in 

Washington one of the youngest, 
richest, most humanitarian, and un- 
questionably the handsomest, is the 
silver-haired, black-browed Edward 
Stettinius, Jr., Lease-Lend Administra- 
tor, who is busy sending billions of 
dollars worth of guns, bombs, tanks 
and torpedoes to be fired at the Axis 
enemy on every fighting front. 

This man with the lilting parlor-car 
name (it is a Latinized form of Stet- 
tin, Germany, from which his great- 
great-grandfather came) is an indus- 
trial tycoon, and one of the biggest; he 
is a silverspooner, to the extent that 
his father was a partner in the great 
House of Morgan, and an F. F. V. aris- 
tocrat through his mother’s family, 
one of the oldest and proudest of the 
Old Dominion. Born to millions he 
made more millions, and when called 
to Washington as a dollar-a-year man 
he gave up a salary of $100,000 a year. 

But that leaves Edward Stettinius 
only half described. He is a man of 
two sides, and the other side is the 
exact opposite of the first—or so it is 
generally rated. He is an astonish- 
ing combination of Caesar and Sir 
Gallahad. He is a conqueror in the 
world of big business, but always 
seeking to make the world better for 
the little fellow and for the rank and 
file. This man, in his youth, wanted to 
be a preacher—and in spite of all his 
business and financial success he real- 
ly is one, in both words and works. 

Edward Stettinius, Jr. was born in 
1900 in Chicago, where his father, 
Edward Reilly Stettinius, had already 
made a fortune and a business reputa- 
tion. His mother was the former 
Judith Carrington of Richmond, Va. 
In 1905 the elder Stettinius became 
president of the Diamond Match Com- 
pany and moved to New York. His 
success made him so well known that 
when World War I broke out the 
House of Morgan called upon him to 
act as purchasing agent for the Allies, 
In that job he spent billions, and after 
the war became a Morgan partner. 

It was just after the war, in 1919, 
that young Stettinius entered the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, which many mem- 
bers of his mother’s family had attend- 
ed. “Little Stet,” as he was called to 
distinguish him from his older broth- 
er William, now deceased, was a very 
unusud] student. His wealth, family 
connections and cheerful disposition 
made him popular, and all doors were 
open to him. 

But it was here that his dual hature 
asserted itself. He busied himself get- 
ting jobs for needy students, and help- 
ing them in various ways. He was reg- 
ular at church; taught Sunday School, 
and became president of the Y. M. C. A. 
He even did missionary work among 
the ‘mountaineer moonshiners, and 





Stettinius Has $13 Billion to Spend 


planned to become a preacher, like 
his great-great-grandfather. But ill- 
ness prevented him from finishing col- 
lege; he traveled abroad for his health, 
and returned to enter business. 

Young Stettinius got his first job, 
not with his father’s aid, but through 
the reputation he had made with his 
student-help work at the University. 
He started “at the bottom”—as a stock 
room clerk—in a General Motors 
plant, and after three years of work 
became an official. Starting good deeds 
again, he busied himself with group 
insurance, sanitation and generally 
improved working conditions. 

Becoming a vice president of Gen- 
eral Motors in 1931, at a low ebb of 
the depression, young Stettinius found 
the world needing help as never before 
in his life, and he really buckled to 
the task. He soon became the national 
head of the “Share-the-Work” move- 
ment. In 1933 he first went to Wash- 
ington as liaison man between thé In- 
dustrial Advisory Board and the N. R. 
A., and there he pleased the New Deal 
by the way he reconciled the big in- 
dustrialists to its measures. 

Still making good and doing good at 
the same time Ed Stettinius was invit- 
ed by Myron C. Taylor to take a re- 
sponsible position with U. S. Steel, 
generally called the world’s greatest 
industrial corporation. After four 
years of work there Taylor resigned, 
leaving Stettinius, a “beardless youth 
of 38,” chairman of the board of a 
corporation which had 30 subsidiaries; 
employed 260,000 workers; had a-gross 
income equal to 12 per cent of the 
Government’s; owned 15 railroads, 
three steamship companies, coal mines, 
cement plants and other properties. 

The young business man-crusader 
had been in his new $100,000 job just 
long enough to prevent wages from 
being reduced with the price of steel, 
to pay the long-suffering stockholders 
a dividend, and to come to terms with 





PATHFINDER 


the labor union when the Presiden: 
asked him to come to Washington j), 
1939 and head the new War Resource; 
Board. Mr. Roosevelt, who had m: 
this big business man with New D. 
ideas in the Share-the-Work mo, 
ment, liked him and trusted him. The 
Board shortly dissolved. 

But Mr. Stettinius was invited ri: 
back the next year as a member of the 
Advisory Commission to the Couric)! 
of National] Defense, in charge of m 
terials. That led logically to the jv}, 
of Director of Priorities in the O. P. \| 
In the defense administration’s shuil), 
last August he was made Lease-Len:| 
Administrator? 

There has been a lot of criticism of 
dollar-a-year men in Washingto: 
Some big business and labor men co: 
tinued to draw their old salaries back 
home, and were charged with lookin, 
out for their old organizations. Stet- 
tinius in 1940 not orily resigned from 
U. S. Steel but also resigned from a!! 
his directorships and sold all his se- 
curities and put the money in Govern- 
ment bonds. On becoming Lease-Lend 
Administrator he left the dollar-a-year 
class and accepted a salary of $10,00). 

Stettinius ought to be happy in hi 
present job for it combines in a way 
never before seen in this world his 
two lines of interest—big money an: 
big-heartedness. He has been en- 
trusted with about $13,000,000,000 t 
hand over in aid to peoples who ar: 
defending their freedom and _ their 
lives from ruthless aggression. He can 
sign checks for as much as $300,000.- 
000 at atime. For sums above that h: 
gets the O. K. of his chief, the Presi- 
dent. 

Like his father, Edward Jr. married 
a Richmond girl, Virginia Wallace. 
They have three boys—Edward R. II!, 
Wallace and Joseph. The Stettiniuse:s 
have an estate, The Horseshoe, in Cu!- 
peper County, Virginia. There th 
proprietor likes to ride, swim and fish 
but he has had no time for such spor's 
now. His hobbies are tollecting aut: 
graphed books and unusual vehicles. 
He has not taken any time out to think 
of what he will do when the war is 
over. 

Mr. Stettinius has encountered plen- 
tv. of political enmity and opposi- 
tion in Washington. He was suspect- 
ed and distrusted simply because he 
came from “big busfness.” He was 
charged with favoring the Aluminum 
Company because in 1940 he saw no 
threatened shortage of that metal, 
though he had previously worked hard 
for a TVA appropriation to increase 
the supply. 

The Lease-Lend Administrator is a 
big businessman. At the same time he 
is keenly interested in all the “Social! 
gains” the New Deal has made. He 
knows both sides, and for that rea- 
son would reconcile them, 

“The business man of the present 
day,” stated Mr. Stettinius, “is not con- 
cerned primarily and alone with ob- 
taining the greatest volume of pro- 
duction for the greatest gain; but also 
in the economic, social and spiritua! 
betterment which will accrue to al! 
classes and all groups.” 
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READERS WRITE 





A Christian Victory 

Christian people are faced with prob- 
lems such as we never dreamed of three 
years ago, all because of some men seeking 

rule the world. The churches of Amer- 
icq are being put to a supreme test of 
their Americanism. May we show our 
true colors and fight to lasting peace and 
victory to all Christian nations. Let us 
pull together for victory, and Christian 
nations Will live in peace. 

Harold Crossar 

Eldora, lowa 


In Defense of Congress 
There should be no “grand free for all” 
in the approaching November elections. 
Qur present representatives in Congress 
are all conscientious Americans working 
for the good of our country. All of them 
have been chosen by their local fellow 
citizens according to constitutional meth- 
ods. We, the people, should reelect them 
with the least possible trouble and ex- 
pense. They have much more important 
work to do than to campaign for office 
this year when all the efforts of everyone 
everywhere should be concentrated on 
winning the war. 
Mrs. R. T. Hopkins 
Wilborn, Mont. 
Children Ignorant of God 

In PATHFINDER, Feb, 21, one reads that 
there are 15,000,000 school children in 
\merica and Canada who receive no re- 
ligious education. Recently I heard of a 
child, 13 years of age, who knew nothing 
f the outstanding characters in the Old 
lestament except Joseph. Why? We are 
n Lent, a time in our church year of 
prayer, repentance, fasting, and a general 
disciplining of self. Perhaps as individ- 
uals and as a nation our need has never 








GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID _ 





UNITED STATES OF VENEZUELA 


Location—Northern South America. 
Area—352,143 sq. mi. 


Population (1936)—3,491,159; 10 in- 
habitants to sq. mi. 
Capital—Caracas (Pop. 203,342). 


Government — President elected by 
Congress for three years, must be na- 
tive Venezuelan and over 30 years of 
age; acts through his Cabinet Min- 
isters; Congress consists of Senate of 
4) members and a Chamber of Depu- 
ties of 85 members, elected for four 
years, 

President—General Isaias Medina. 

Religion—Al] faiths tolerated; Ro- 
man Catholic is prevailing religion. 

Education—Elementary instruction 
is free and compulsory. 

Products—Coffee, cocoa, sugar cane, 
wheat, rice, tobacco, maize, cotton, 
tropical products including vanilla, 
many species of wood, livestock, rich 
in metals and minerals, petroleum. 

Diplomatic Representatives — Senor 
Dr. Don Diogenes Escalante, Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
lary to U. S.; Frank P. Corrigan, Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
lentiary to Caracas, 








been greater than today. With hatred, 
bloodshed, chaos, and madness on every 
hand; with no home life—father in the 
Army or at the club, mother at the bridge 
table or so-called defense projects; and 
the children only God knows where and 
what they are doing, we certainly need a 
revival of our dependence upon God. He, 
also, can help us win the war, for one, 
with God, is a majority. 
Miss Nora Z. Day 

Carlisle, Pa. 


"Right Makes Might” 
Once we fought for liberty and won be- 
cause we were right. Liberty is worth 


fighting for. We also fought for equality, 
and again we won because we were right. 


Bible Verse 


OME, and let us return unto the 


Lord: for he hath torn, and he 
will heal us; he hath smitten, and 
he will bind us up. 

Hosea, 6:1 


But “Remember Pear] Harbor” implies 
that this time we are fighting only for 
revenge, and that is wrong. “Justice fgr 
all” would be much more in keeping with 
our Christian teachings. Ours is a right 
and worthy cause. Our men in the serv- 
ice should know they are fighting for 
the betterment of the world, not just for 
destruction. 
Mrs. H. Witchel 
Dearborn, Mich. 
Government Girls 

You have clouded the issue concerning 
“Sleepy Girls” in the Feb. 14 issue of 
PATHFINDER. The point is: are the 
girl employees giving the Government ade- 
quate service for the money they receive? 
If not, their services should be dispensed 
with. It matters not whether they are 
better dancers or can go longer without 
sleep or food than young men, PATH- 
FINDER should be the first to condemn 
inefficiency and parasites in the Govern- 
ment at this time. 

Henry M. Robinson 

Chicago, Ill. 


Every Page Interesting 

I have been reading PATHFINDER for 
three years now, and like the way things 
are written up—so true and to the point. 

James E. Munger 

Fort Bragg, Cal. i 
reading PATHFINDER for 
I find 


I’ve been 
some time, and like it very much, 
every page interesting. 

J. B. Cherry 
Guthrie, Ky. 

Remembering when PATHFINDER was 
a 32-page magazine I’m glad in these busy 
days it is condensed. But in the same 
breath let me say I’m also glad the Rhyme 
and Reason section has not been con- 
densed. So many worthwhile sayings that 
might be forgotten except for your repe- 
tition are handed on and strengthen our 
morale when we feel need of a stabi#izer. 

Miriam H. Fetter 
Smithville, Ohio 
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LOOSE DENTAL PLATES 


RELINED AND TIGHTENED AT HOME $1 


NEWLY IMPROVED DENDEX 
RELINER, a plastic, builds up 
(refits) loose upper & lower den- 
tures. Really makes them fit as 
they should without using powder, 
Easily applied. No heating required. 
Brush it on and wear your plates 
while it sets. It adheres to the 
plates onlyand makes a comfort- 
able, smooth and durable surface 
that can be washed and scrubbed. Each application lasts 
for months. Not a powder or wax. Contains no rubber 
or gum. Neutral pink color. Sold on a MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE. Not sold in stores. Mail $1 directly to us 
for generous supply, brush and directions. DENDEX 

CO., Dept. 4-X, 2714 S. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


“WHERE IS GOD?” 


By Theodore Gerald Soares 


and other liberal religious liter- 
ature sent free upon request. 


POST OFFICE MISSION 
Station A-112PE Worcester, Mass. 


ANY PHOTO ENLARGED 


Size 8x 10 inches 
or ameter @ desired. C 

Same price for fall hesth 
or bust form, 
scapes, pet ES etc., 
part at aroun pictore. ala 

oe 

pa 





A.A, 3 for $1.00 
SEND NO MONEY /**t =! phote 


or senapehot 
(any size) and within a week you will receive 
our beactiful enlargement, guaranteed fade- 
ess. Pay postman 47c plus postage — or 


with order and we pay Bic 14520. 
orde e x jo 
inch en " ape | sent OO" h: es T8c jae peat. ¢ thie 
© or sen and we pay posta, ta, 
efer now. Send your photos today, Bpecity Ghee Wanted. agate 
STANDARD ART STUDIOS 
113 S. Jefferson St., Dept. 931-P. CHICAGO. KLLINOIS 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion’; holds dental 
plates so much a aear and snugger that one can 
eat and talk with greater comfort and security; in 
many cases almost as well as with natural teeth. 
Klutch lessens the constant fear of a dropping, rock- 
ing, chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists... . If your 
druggist hasn't.it, don’t waste money on sub- 
stitutes, but send us 10c and we will mail you a 
generous trial box. (C) 1. P. INC, 
KLUTCH CO., Box 2902-C, ELMIRA, N., Y, 









Learn Profitable Protession 
in QO days at Home 


of Men and Women in the face! 
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Cut Me Out! 


If You 
Want To Make Money 


HE cost of first aid equipment; 
civilian defense supplies, relief 
and religious work—say nothing of 
the increased cost of living—need 











not worry you. Become PATH- 
FINDER’S authorized representa- 


tive in your community and let our 
big Cash Commissions — Monthly 
Bonus plan help you. No experi- 
ence necessary—pleasant part or 
full time work. No charge for par- 
ticulars or supplies. Write today to 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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FASHIONS & HOUSEHOLD 





Preserves in Rolls 


Those preserves put up last summer 
and early fall will come in handy dur- 
ing these busy March days. For a fam- 
ily dessert, the preserves might be 
used in this way: roll out biscuit 
dough, and spread lightly with melted 
butter and liberally with preserves. 
Roll the dough up like a jelly roll and 
slice into pieces one-half inch thick. 
Grease muffin tins, and place the cut 
dough side down in the tin. Put one- 
half teaspoon of preserve on each roll. 





Needle Designs-——— 


Welcome Baby With These 


7070—Embroider this lazy-daisy coverlet for baby in 


bright pastels .. . embroider a pillow to match! 
Number contains full details. 

237—Baby loves warm ‘‘cozies’’ you've crocheted 
yourself. Cap, booties and jacket are easy in lacy 
stitch. Number contains full details. 







Price of patterns 15¢ (in coins) each (plus one 
cent to cover cost of mailing). Complete instruc- 
tions are included in each pattern. Address all 
orders to Needlecraft Editor, PATHFINDER, 82 
Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 











Bake 15 minutes in a hot oven (450 
degrees F.). Serve at once. 





Correct Diet 


Every family on America’s home 
front should have a diet full of vita- 
mins, calories, and minerals. Each in- 
dividual should eat three to four 
pounds of food a day, and can be 
properly nourished on 25 cents spent 
for food a day, according to the Fam- 
ily Economics Bureau of the North- 
western National Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 

Fundamentals of the diet are a 
poynd of whole-wheat foods, a pound 
or a pint, of milk a day. The survey 
shows that variety in food is an easy 
but expensive way of getting the prop- 
er life-giving qualities in the diet, but 
it is difficult to have variety in the 
diet of the lowest income groups, now 
faced with the additional problem of 
rising prices. 

In addition to the basic milk and 
wheat diet, however, the following 
items should be included if possible in 
each day’s menu: one or more servy- 
ings of tomatoes, oranges, grapefruit, 
green cabbage, raw salad green; one 
or more servings of leafy, green, or 
yellow vegetables; two or more serv- 
ings of other vegetables or fruit; three 
or four eggs a week; one or more 
servings of lean meat, poultry, or fish; 
at least two servings of whole-grain 
products or “enriched” bread, and six 
or more glasses of water daily. 


Chinese Puffs 


From south China—Canton, in fact 
—comes this recipe for sweet potato 
puffs. They are, though fried, prac- 
tically greaseless, and they are so light 
and have such a delicate flavor they 
will be a delicious serving with either 
meat or fish. 

© Ingredients: Three pounds of 
sweet potatoes; one pound of brown 
sugar; a small package of glutinous 
rice flour; sesame seeds. 

@ Directions: Boil the sweet pota- 
toes until they are well done. Then 
mash the potatoes, adding rice flour 
for a firm texture. Measure out the 
mashed potatoes into small portions, 
insert a chunk of brown sugar into 
the center of each, and roll into balls. 





. Dust the balls with the sesame seeds. 


Have a frying-pan heated with deep 
fat, and fry the potato puffs until they 
are a golden brown. 


Household Hints 


g A bit of lemon peel added to the 
cream or cheese sauce served with oy- 
sters will give an added tang to the 
sauce. 


q@ The smaller the tea leaf, the more 
tender the leaf and the better the 
flavor of the tea. 








PATHFINDER 


q Spread butter lightly over each 
side of bread before toasting to give 
the toast a crisp, shiny finish. 


@ Do not scrape or pare raw ¢ar. 
rots. All the food value is preserve, 
if they are scoured with a clean kit. 
chen brush, 


@ Dishes will not be broken spo , 
ten in handling if the china or glass. 
ware is not stacked too high, and 
heavy glass dishes are not stacked 
over the china. Handles of the cups 
should not be placed against the sides 
ef the closet. Paper napkins placed 
between the dishes and cups wil! pre- 
vent scratching. 





— 





RHYME & REASON 





ET us restore to social intercour it 

harmony and affection without 
liberty and even life itself are but d 
things. And let us reflect that, | 
banished from our land that religivo: 
tolerance under which mankind h 
long bled and suffered, we have yet 
ed little if we countenance a politic: 
tolerance as despotic as wicked, and cap- 
able of as bitter and bloody persecutivns. 

—THOMAS JEFFERSO\ 


. . * 


Can wealth give happiness? Look around 
and see 
What gay distress! what splendid misery! 
Whatever fortunes lavishly can pour, 
The mind annihilates, and calls for more. 
—YOUNG 
A man asked to define the essential c! 
acteristics of a gentleman—using the t 
in its widest sense—would presumably 
reply, “The will to put himself in the 
place of others; the horror of forcing 
others into positions from which he would 
himself recoil; the power to do what 
seems to him to be right, without consid- 
ering what others may say or think.” 
—JOHN GALSWORTHY 


. * * 


The groves were God's‘ first temples. Ere 
man learned 
To hew the shaft, and lay the architrave, 
And spread the roof above_them,—ere he 
framed 
The lofty vault, to gather and roll back 
The sound of anthems; in the darkling 
wood, 
Amidst the cool and silence, he knelt down 
And offered to the Mightiest solemn thanks 
And Supplication. 
: —BRY ANT 
Books are the true levelers. ‘They give 
to all who faithfully use them the society, 
the spiritual presence, of the best and 
greatest of our race. 
—W. E. CHANNING 


. * * 


Oh! Unseen Power that rules and co?- 
trols the destinies of the children of 
earth; teath me the symphony of life s 
that my nature may be in tune with Thine 

. . If I win, crown me with the laurels 
fitting to be worn by a victor, and if ! 
fall, may it be with my face to the foe. 
fighting manfully, and falling, fling t 
the host behind,—play up, play up, and 
play the game. 

—WILLIAM J. ROBINSON 


Some people have a perfect genius [0° 
doing nothing, and doing it assiduous|y. 
—T. C. HALIBURTON 


? 
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Brighten Up 

‘ * Washington has perhaps even more 
h. my than its quota of young married peo- 
ta a ple, living in little rented houses and 
sagpienee cottages, Who want a bright, fresh air 
© sides about the home, attained without too 


much expense. Almost a standard dec- 
i pre. oration in the kitchens are decalcom- 
ania patterns. If you have never yet 
used them, why not give them a trial 
this spring? These cheerful and 
.) colorful designs can be purchased at 
ny five-and-ten cent.store. There are 
undreds of gay little patterns. Easily 
ransferred to the doors of kitchen 
upboards, walls, or bread boxes, they 
iven up the whole room. And they 
are sumple and inexpensive for the boy 





or girl Who wants to decorate a room 
- of his own. 

od «> J Those Garden Tools 

Cl . . 
RS Gardens are going to be more im- 


portant than ever this year. If you 
have sufficient-land and soil of good 
enough quality, you'll find that it is 
misery! q Dol pleasant and patriotic to raise 
ur, your own tomatoes and string beans 
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Money-Saving Patterns 


trimmed bodice. Sizes 14 to 20 and 32 to 42 
3'2 yards 35 inch fabric. 








HOME IMPROVEMENTS 





and carrots. And if you have only a 
handkerchief of lawn or a few nooks 
for flowers, you'll find spiritual solace 
in working the garden. As Bacon says, 
“God first planted a garden.” 

As gardening time approaches, it is 
good practice to look over your tools. 
Make sure they are in proper condi- 
lion, for in these days of war scarcity 
letting a tool rust out is inexcusable 
waste. Shovels, rakes, trowels, gar- 
den forks and other metal tools should 
be soaked well in kerosene and then 
rubbed down with steel wool to re- 
move rust accumulations. Wooden 
handles will last longer if they are 
rubbed down and the cracks filled in 
with plastic wood or sizing. Wheel- 
barrows should also be painted. 





Home Notes 


@ Rug cushions should be thorough- 
ly cleaned at least twice a year. In- 
spect them for signs of moths. 


@ Window shades that have been 
soiled can be used again by turning 
them end for end, stitching a new hem, 
and tacking the old hem to the roller. 





425—A well-cut slip that won't ride up. Sizes 34 


to 50. Size 36, 244 yards 39 inch fabric. 


9986—A slimming housedress with pretty scallop 


trim. Sizes 36 to 52. Size 36, 35, yards 35 inch fabric. 


9969-——‘‘Cross-patch"’ pockets are new on this prac- 


tical shirtwaister. Sizes 12 to 20 and 30 to 40. Size 16, 
4 yards 35 inch fabric. 


4993—This young housedress shoWs a slim, ric-rac 
Size 16, 


1 


Relief At Last 


- For Your Cough 


| 





Creomulsion relieves promptly because 
it goes right to the seat of the trouble to 
help loosen and expel germ laden phlegm, 
and aid nature to soothe and heal raw, ten- 
der inflamed bronchial mucous membranes. 
Tell your druggist to sell you a bottle of 
Creomulsion with the understanding vou 
must like the way it quickly allays the 
cough or you are to have your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 





Lips 
Chin Arms Legs 
Happy! I had ugly hair . . . was unloved . wr 8 


couraged. Tried many different products . . . even 
razors. Nothing was satisfactory. Then I developed a 
simple, painless, inexpensive method. It worked. I 
have helped thousands win beauty, love, happiness. 
My FREE book, “How to Overcome the Superfluous 
Hair Problem”, explains the method and proves actual 
success. Mailed in plain envelope. Also trial offer. No 
obligation. Write Mme. Annette Lanzette, P. O. 
4040, Merchandise Mart, Dept. 183, Chicago. 


a 


HEARING AID 
WITHOUT BATTERY 
10 DAY TRIAL OFFER 
Automatic hearing device Without 
BATTERY. No headband. Worn on 


ear unnoticed. Feathertight. Used by thousands. Send today 
or free information and names of happy users in your vicinity 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., 10 East 43rd St., ( Dept. 42) N, v. c. 








Price of each patterm is 15c in coins (plus one 
cent to cover cost of ). 


The Spring Fash- 
jon Book is 10 cents. Address the PATHFIND- 
ER Pattern Department, 243 West I7th Street, 
New York, N. ¥. 








9998—-Soft flattery for afternoon is Fashion's key- 
note. Add the smart jacket! Sizes 34 to 46. Size 36, 
dress, 34, yards 39 inch fabric. 


506—Little maids love pinafore frocks . anda 
tailored version, too! Sizes 2 to 10. Size 6, view A, 
2°, yards 35 inch fabric; view B, 2% yards. 
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- PASTIME and SMILES 





Brain Teaser 


A boy is rowing across a river 
one and one-quarter miles wide at 
ihe speed of three miles per hour. 
The current is moving at a rate 
which would carry him downstream 
at a rate of two miles per hour. In 
what time will he reach the point 
directly opposite from where he start- 
ed? Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—They meet 
approximately 46.48 feet from the 
upper end. 


Hidden Treasure 


A variation of the “hidden in 
plain sight” game described recently 
(PATHFINDER, Jan, 24), adds fun 
to any party. It’s a treasure. hunt 
in which the treasure is “hidden” 
by its description, For this game 
you need only a number of knick- 
nacks or common objects found in 
any home. Place them unostenta- 
tiously but in plain sight around 
the living room, or wherever the 
game is played. Then furnish baf- 


—How to Reduce Weight— 





DATE, CHEESE 
SANDWICH 


290cais 


TOMATO 
SANDWICH 


125 cats 


& PotAaro soup 
300 cas 


BEEF BROTH 
55 cats 


Low-Calory Foods Needed 


aye aoonins when all your efforts to get slim 

But they needn’t fail—they can’t fail—if your 
slimming is done scientifically. 

Cutting your lunches to ‘“‘drug-store bites’’ isn’t 
scientific, but cutting your calories is! 

Of course you want to be sure of your foods. Sip- 

chocolate malted (750), for instance, 

would put a back each week. But your calory 
chart tells food enemies and friends; following it, 
you'll soon be slim! 

Our 32-page booklet tells how to reduce quickly 
and ae ® has calory chart, 42 tasty low-calory 
menus. Also gives 3-day liquid diet to start reducing. 





Send 15c (plus one cent to cover cost of mail- 

) for yom ong of ‘The New a To a Youth- 

Figure,”’ jo, PATHFINDER Home Service, 635 
Sixth Avenue, toee York, N. Y. 


available at 5c (pias one cent to cover 
these: 


Also 
cost of mailing) are each of 

No. 155—“Glass Gardens and Novelty Indoor 
Gardens.”’ 


No. 167—“Popular Cowboy Songs.”’ 





fling descriptions of them to each 
guest. You can easily make up your 
own, such as these, in which both 
description and answer are given: 

A portrait of Martha Washington: 
a one and one-half cent stamp. 

It sings when you scratch it: a 
phonograph record with a vocal. 

This eye sees nothing: a needle. 

Hot-headed if struck: a match. 

Each player, of course, keeps it a 
secret as he figures out the descrip- 
tion, finds the object, and notes it 
down on his list, which he brings to 
the hostess when he has found the 
required number. The one finding a 
given number of the objects first is 


the winner. 
en ee 


Smiles 


Brigadier General—“Now, Captain, 
suppose you found your infantry com- 








OPPORTUNITIES 


Have you anything to buy, sell or exchange? 

profitable business at home through the mail? PATHFINDER is read by more than iwo 

million people. Tell your story to those interested readers in the fewest possible words 
Classified Rates—5O cents a word; minimum ten words. 
of figures, as well as each part of the name and address, will be counted as words. 
Address all orders to Pathfinder Classified Advertising Dept., Washington, D. C. 


PATHFINDEQ 


pany cut off from the rest of the jy}. 
talion, hopelessly outnumbered, 44 
surrounded on all sides by armoreg 
forces, what would you do?” 

Captain—“By George, sir, you are , 
pessimist.” 


Teacher—‘Mention 12 animals of 
the Polar regions.” 

Student (after racking his brains) 
—*Six seals and six Polar bears.” 

“He'll never make a soldier,” ex. 
claimed the sergeant of the bow. 
legged recruit. “When his legs above 
his knees stand at attention, below 
they stand at ease.” 


“Dad, I had a fight with the boy nex; 
door yesterday.” 

“Yes, son. His father called on me 
about it today.” 


“Well, I hope you made out as well 
as I did.” 


I told your father that I loved you 
more than any other girl I ever met.” 

“And what did he say?” 

“To try and meet some more gir!s.” 





Do you want agents? Want to work up a 


Each initial and group 








__ AGENTS WANTED 


MEN WANTED for old Rawleigh routes which | have 

paid our dealers big for years. Over 200 farm 
home necessities. Old established demand. Specials 
every trip help make larger sales. Low wholesale 
prices. Good cash profits. No age ye —. lay- 


offs. If you will work steady a ft y, write. 
Give age, references. Rawleigh Co ept. C b*Téo- PAT, 
Freeport, Ill. 





SCHOOL SENIORS—Sell Graduation Name Cards to 

Classmates. America’s largest, fastest selling dis- 
play. Highest commissions. Your Cards Free. Craft- 
cards, Box 235-K, Pittsburgh, Penna. 


SCHOOL SENIORS—Sell Graduation Cards. America’s 

largest, fastest selling display. 35% Comm. Free 
Cards. Universal Engraving & Printing. Box 745-PF, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BIRTH CERTIFICATES 


WAR, GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT; Birth Certifi- 

cates, imperative. Old-Age Pensions facility. Valu- 
able information, 25c. Ray Grant, Box 601, Green- 
wood, Miss. 





mh 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 





ments, Zanesville, Ohio. 
FARM LANDS FOR SALE 


FARMS! Catalog over 1300 bargains Wisconsin to 
Main and south to Florida mailed Free. Strout 

Realty, 255-EA 4th Ave., New York, N. Y. For West 

a catalog write 453-EA So. Spring, Los Angeles, 
alif. 


EARN TO $16 WEEKLY taking orders in home, 2 

dresses for $3.98. Just one of 140 wonderful values. 
No investment. Give age, dress size. Fashion Frocks, 
Desk 33032, Cihcinnati, O. 


HELP WANTED 


RELIABLE MAN OR WOMAN WANTED to call on 

farmers. Some making $100.00 in ae week. Experi- 
ence unnecessary. Write McNess Company, Dept. 573, 
Freeport, Illinois. 


INVENTIONS WANTED 


INVENTIONS PROMOTED. Patented or Unpatented. 
Write Adam Fisher Co., 168 En: . St. Louis, 


MEDICAL 


gg a ey eg Sciatica. Why con- 

tinue suffering the agonizi: ns of these diseases 
when usual remedies have failed? Learn about a mod- 
ern, trustworthy, non-surgical method that gives re- 
sults when older methods fail. This marvelous — 
ment is completel Ce in New Free Book 
lished by Ball rtment 6305, Exce -- 
Springs, lesssourt—One’ of the he dg Famous Health 
Resorts. Write today. No obligation 


MISCELLANEOUS 


QUIT USING TOBACCO! Write for Free Booklet and 

Learn How. Results Guaranteed or Money Refund- 
ed. 100,000 Satisfied Users. The Newell Company, 
89 Clayton Station, St. Louis, Mo. 


LEARN THE TRUTH about Life Hereafter and Spirit 
Return. Rev. Price, Junction City, Kans. 
TRAINING SCHOOLS  _—sC. 
MAKE UP TO $25-$35 WEEK As a Trained Prac- 
tical Nurse! - a quickly at home. Booklet free. 
Chicago School of Nursing, Dept. M-3, Chicago. 








| 
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OLD STAMPS WANTED 


I WILL PAY $100.00 EACH for 1924 1c green Franklin 
stamps, rotary perforated eleven (up to $1,000.( 
unused). Send 6c today for Large Illustrated Folde: 
—s. ~ ge 4 Prices paid. Vernon Baker 4- 

yri 
PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS—Protect your idea with a Patent. Se- 
cure “‘Patent Guide’’—Free. Write CLARENCE A 
O’BRIEN and HARVEY JACOBSON, Registered Any 

out Atbernays, 237-C Adams Building, Washingto 








PERSONAL 


LAWYER, MINISTER, FORMER JUDGE. Consultaxt 
and adviser. Personal and et Problems. Details 
Free. Box 22-C, Des Moines, I 
PHOTO DEVELOPING 
ROLL DEVELOPED and 8 lustrous, distinct finish, 
Permanent Velox glossy prints bsc—Reprints %e 
each. Fotoprint Service, Box H, Roanoke, Virginia 
PHOTO FINISHING , 
8 PROFESSIONAL 4x6 —+- + Prints 25c. 16 Ex- 
posure Rolls 50c. Ar rolls 3c per enlarged print 
Mohart Film Service, est Salem, Wisc. 
RELIGION _ 
PRAYER CHANGES THINGS. Send Requests With 


Gift to House of Prayer, Box 5, Conway Springs, 
Kans. 


SONG POEMS WANTE 


SONG POEMS WANTED. Free examination. McNeil, 
Master of Music, 510-PFP South Alexandria, Lo 
Angeles, Calif. 


SONGWRITERS, Write for free booklet, Profit shar- 


ing plan. Allied Music Service, Roselawn, Cincin- 
nati Ihio. 











- TOBACCO 


LOOK! Mellow Golden Smoking or rich ripe chev 
ing, four pounds, guaranteed and postpaid, $1.” 


Riverside Ranch, Hazel, Kentucky. 
VEGETABLE PLANTS FOR SALE 
FREE—CATALOG 1942, describing all kinds of ves? 
table plants. Tells how to plant, spray and cart 


for the garden. Write for your copy today. P. D 
Fulwood. Tifton, Georgia. 


WASHINGTON VIEWS 


48 BEAUTIFUL LITHOGRAPHED VIEWS of world’ 
greatest Capital. All important Government build- 
ings—Large Panoramic view of Capitol, New Suprem? 
Court, Archives, Lincoln Memorial, National Museu™ 
Smithsonian Institute,, Washi m Monument, Se.- 
y ont * uibras sz. r, ny bo 
n on, rary * ‘omb @ 
Unknown Soldier, rtment of Commerce, Re 
Cross, View of istoric Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Columbus Monument, Treasury Bidg., D. A. R. Bids 
Bureau of bof Engraving, Botanic Garden, Agricultur 
rr .» Federal Bank, Corcoran Gallery of Ar. 
Arlington og 2, Bridge, Rock Creek Park, Cher) 
Blossoms, Arlington House, Scottish F'‘ 
Temple, ‘ete. Every home should have a copy of ths 
authoritative photographic presentation of our co": 
try’s greatest and most important city. Make nice 
graduation, birthday or pansy gifts. t 
es coin, or dollar = rg copies, postpaid. Path- 
nder, Washington, 
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Between You and Me 
—and the Gatepost 


President Roosevelt the other day consolidated into one 
housing bureau, sixteen different functioning divisions of 
the government that were interested and active in housing. 
And right on the heels of that announcement came the 
word that a new “scientific” agricultural administration 
had been set up out of 12 or13 different bureaus, operat- 
ing all over the lot in the same field. That’s the kind of 
confusion that we have had down here, and it’s refreshing 
ndeed to see something being done about it. 

We were rapidly becoming of a mind with the two 
fishermen who were trying their ability as anglers in a 
orthern Minnesota lake. Fishing had been poor, but 

esently they entered a cove where the bass and pike, 
were biting well. The boat was nearly full, when Ole said 
io Nels: “Nels, this a purty good place to fisk. You better 

rck the spot.” They continued hauling in the big ones 
until, about dusk, they got ready to leave. Ole took the 
oars, and pulled the heavy-laden rowboat for a spell. He 
paused, and addressing himself to Nels again, he said: 
“Nels, did you merck that spot?” Nels answered: “Sure, 
Ole, I did.” “How did you merck it, Nels?” Ole pur- 
sued, picking up the oars to resume his return to the camp. 
“Oh, I put a merck, like this, on the side of the boat,” 
said Nels, describing an X with his finger on the gunwale, 

Ole rowed silently for almost a minute, when he stop- 
ped suddenly, sat upright and faced Nels. “You dumb 
fool,” he spluttered, excited, “that’s a fine way to merck 
the spot. Don’t you know, you idiot, we might not get 
this boat the next time?” 

After all, maybe this government confusion will also 
turn out fo be . . . just a story. 


SRR 


We really didn’t know it. Honest! I set type as a kid 
on the People’s Mail and the Diamond Drill, in Crystal 
Falls, Michigan, and from time to time in other print 
shops all the way from Fairbanks, Alaska, to Western 
rexas. But somehow we missed the state of lowa—and 
now comes a letter from Mrs. Sherman W. Needham, of 
Ames, lowa, wife of the publisher of the Ames, lowa, 
Milepost, taking us to task for lack of originality in the 
selection of the masthead for this page. The title “Be- 
{ween You and Me and the Gatepost” has been used by 
her husband for nearly 40 years in Iowa. 

Our confession is: We didn’t know it. We felt some- 
one, surely, had used the expression before. So we looked 
it up. The first printed reference we find was in the 
works of Dickens. In Chapter X of Nicholas Nickleby, 
printed in 1843, appears a saying “Between you and me 
und the post, sir, it will be a very fine portrait.” Dickens 
used a slight variant of the same expression in a letter he 

rote in 1839, when he said: “Between you and me and 
the general post.” 

However, the expression as we have used it seems to 
he well rooted in the speech habits of America. The city 

veller may have a slight variation. He says “between 
tu and me and the lamppost.” A farmer sometimes says: 
between you and me and the fence post.” But the friend- 

version—and I can see two men walking home in the 

erage small town like the one I was born and raised in, 

id stopping at the gate, talking, growing confidential and 
ie saying to the other: “Now, Bill, between you and me 
nd the gatepost—” 

Mrs. Needham writes that her husband used the title 
hat is at the masthead of this page of ours on the Keokuk 
ews at Sigourney, Iowa, for 12 years; next on the Hardin 

“ounty Leader at Eldora, towa, for 14 years and then for 
he last 11 years on the Ames Milepost at Ames, Iowa. That 
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surely is an enviable record, and our only observation’ is 
that Mr. Needham surely knows HOW to run a country 
newspaper or he couldn’t possibly have lasted that long. 


x k * 


A while ago we took notice of the Navy flyer who 
radioed his home station: “Saw sub, sank same.” One of 
our historically-minded friends said that Caesar beat him 
by one word, when he reported: “Veni, vidi, vinci” as 
proof of his military prowess. 

Now a correspondent in California points out that 
Lord Napier, conducting a campaign in British India, 
against the natives of the state of Scinde, pronounced 
“Sinned,” sent a message from the field to England’s War 
Office which perhaps has no counterpart for brevity. 

The message came, a single Latin word: “Peccavi.” 

Translated, it became: “I have sinned.” 

And the War Office knew, with its tongue in its cheek, 
that Lord Napier had taken Scinde. 


Se & 


When Admiral Standley, recently named Ambassador 
to Russia, was a day or two back from his first trip to 
the land of the Soviets, as a member of the Harriman 
commission, we talked to him. “Do you think you con- 
vinced Stalin about the sincerity of the Americans?” I 
asked, knowing that the Soviets congenitally would be 
likely to be wary of a mission led by an English lord 
(Beaverbrook), and an American capitalist (Harriman). 
“Well, partly,” replied the Admiral. 

One of his descriptions of Russian flyers was particu- 
larly vivid. Just as Cossack horsemen, by their wild riding, 
have earned an enviable reputation for daring, so have 
the airmen, Admiral Standley declared, earned acclaim for 
daring in skies filled with low-flying clouds. Winter 
flying weather in Russia, he said, has encouraged the de- 
velopment of “hedge-hoppers” among Russian airmen. 


2%. 2 


Here in Washington, professional newspaper editors, 
employed by the various government bureaus, have a war 
on of their own. This particular war has been directed 
against the Navy Department. Morning newspaper re- 
porters, eager to get the edge on the news for their papers, 
professed to notice that all important Navy releases are 
timed for afternoon newspapers. They point out, on top 
of this, that Secretary Knox is the chief owner of the 
Chicago Daily News, an afternoon newspaper, and charge 
the Navy Department with outright favoritism, The other 
day there was a showdown, and the morning newspaper 
reporters won their point—the Navy issued an important 
release for morning papers. 

How professional this publicity business has become in 
the government departments isn’t hard to’detect. Many 
big news stories are held back for “Monday morning re- 
lease,” which means that as there generally isn’t much 
news on Sunday, the departmental publicity, held back 
till Monday morning, has a better chance for front page 
headlines than it would have running the gantlet of the 
usual week-day rush. 

Years ago, when Fiorella LaGuardia, the present fiery 
mayor of New York, was a Congressman here in Wash- 
ington, he generally made a speech a day—a fire-eating, 
swash-buckling bit of oratory packed with headline ma- 
terial. But, if he didn’t get his speech off his chest by 
2:30 p. m., he didn’t deliver it. One day the secret got out. 
An astute observer discovered that news which didn’t 
reach New York by 2:30 in the afternoon didn’t get into 
the “home” editions of the afternoon papers. 

Or, as the Chinese say; “No tickee, no washee.” 
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Let Us GIVE You 
this Sensational 
New Pocket-Size 


ADDS * SUBTRACTS 
MULTIPLIES DIVIDES 






—with 100% ACCURACY. So simple 


fewer operations than expensive machines. 





a child can use it. 


with this fascinating book that’s FUN to read! 


MATHEMATICS 


MADE EASY 


Magic With Figures - Time-Saving Short 
Cuts-Secrets of Rapid Reckoning -Tricks 


DO what you WANT them to! 
Save your time and money. Solve 
business and household problems. 
Even impress your friends with your 
astonishing mathematical magic! 
Here is a practical help you have al- 
ways wanted. A book that makes you 
fall in love with figures! Clear, fun-to- 
read, complete. Gives even those who 
think they “have no head for figures” 
a priceless new ability . . .popularity 
as an entertainer! 


Gomry ing: ow Want to Know 
About Figures! 

MATHEMATICS MADE EASY is a BIG 
book. Written in plain language” every- 
one can understand, Crammed with time- 
saving, work-saving methods—for office or 
shop, at home or traveling. 

The partial contents at right can tell 
only a FEW of the many subjects in this 


\ T LAST YOU can make figures 





big book of 35 sections, Arithmetic, Alge- 
bra, Geometry — Business Computation, 
Advertising, Manufacturing and Selling 
Costs, Profits. Each one, and many more, 
explained in easy A-B-C language. You will 
really UNDERSTAND—and BE ABLE TO 
USE—figures as never before! 


Startling Feats of 
“Mathemagic’”’ YOU Can Do! 


‘The entire third part of this volume is crammed 
with mathematical tricks and oddities. 


Weighs only 
6 ounces. 


Yours FREE! This amazing Adding Machine ADDS up to 100,000,000 
—SUBTRACTS, MULTIPLIES, DIVIDES. 
pocket! All-metal... yet weighs only 6 ounces! Now you can figure 
your bills, invoices, estimates, budgets in a FRACTION of the time 
Requires 
And it’s yours FREE 


Slips right into your 


Magic that will amaze your friends. 


sometimes hilarious results! 


you ever thought possible. 
MATHEM 


ATICS MADE EASY is for instant ref 
erence. Tells you at once how to figure ANY prob 
easiest way. f 

your schooling skipped any sec- 


lem the quickest, surest, 


tion of mathematics—or 


want to brush up on some spec- 
ial branch—this book is so ar- 
ranged (with 193 fascinating 
exercises in 2,508 self-answer- 
ing ) that the whole sub- 


ject mes crystal clear. 


YOURS 10 EXAMINE 
5 DAYS FREE! 


Simply mail coupon at.right. 
when postman brings volume 
when postman bring ur 
for 5 DAYS’ FREE EXAM- 
INATION. : 

If you do not agree that this 
is one of the most entertain- 
tng and helpful books you have 
ever seen—send it back within 
5 days and pay nothing, but 
if you decide to keep it, send 
only $1—$1 one month later— 
and 95c (with only 20c for 
postage, packing andihandling) 
one month after that, as full 
payment. The Adding Machine 
will be yours FREE. Address 
cou to PUBLISHERS BOOK 
SERVICE, 2414 Douglas St., 
N. E., Washington, D.C. , 


Strange com- 
binations of numbers that produce surprising, and 


Uncanny guessing sys- 
tems that never fail. More fun with numbers than 


postage and packing charges. 







The Faster Way to 
Add 


Subtracting by 
“Compiement” 

Wholesale Addition 

Ways to Prove Mul- 
tiplication 

b= 05 Savers for Di- 


Fractions 

How Decimals Can 
Save Time 

How te Multiply 
Faster 

Ho a Graphs Are 


Compute 
Negative Numbers 

How to Solve Equa- 
tions 

7 Kinds of Triangles 

How te Prove O- 
metric Theorem 

Equations 

by Pro ion 


port: 

Why Discount Series 
Are Offered 

How to Discount 
Invoices 

How to Use a Code 
in Marking Goods 

Computing Loss and 
Net Loss 


Hours and Wages 


FREE—POCKET ADDING MACHINE 
MATHEMATICS MADE EASY on this Spectal Offer. 





with speci: 
for fastest 
and full Directions 
every use. 


Saves You 





Time-Saving Inter- 
est Table 

How to Find Inter 
est Rate 

Finding Assessed 
Property Value 

Use of Short-Term 
Insurance 

Hew Factory Costs 
Are Computed 

Selling Price vs 
Marked Price 

How to Allow for 
Trade Discounts 

Determining Mark- 
Up 

Computing Over- 
heag@, Profit 

Computing Automo- 
bile Expenses 

Household Budgets 

42 Mathematica! 
Tricks and Puzzles 
You Can Do 

A Stunt with the 
Numbers Your 
Friends Like Best 

The Magic Number 
76293 

How to Be a* ‘Mathe- 


m: 

“Guessing’’ Family 
Secrets 

Guessing Odd, Even, 
Without a Miss 

The Mathematics of 


Pay-Roll Currency Chance for Sweep- 

Breakdown stake, Poker, 

How to Compute Bridge, Roulette, 
Interest : Numbers, Dice 

nc ay Me wee ee eo oe ee a Se TE 


FREE ADDING MACHINE COUPON 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 
2414 DOUGLAS ST., N. E. 


Send me MATHEMATICS MADE EASY. 
5 days PREE. I will either send you $1, then $1 a month later, and 
95c (plus 20c postage and packing charge) one month after that as 
full payment—OR else return the book 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
I will examine it for 


to you without further 


with your purchase of 


State 


SAVE 20c! Check here if for convenience you prefer to make 
one single remittance (instead of three 
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Steel Stylus 
operatio 


for 


Time and Work 
Prevents Costly Mistakes 


What This Book Shews You How to 
De—35 Big Sections: Each Complete — 
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. and thus SAVE 


Enclose check or money order for 
$2.95 as payment in full and receive the adding machine at once. 
Same 5-day money-back privilege applies. 
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